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THE ARTISTS. 


Translated from the Russian of the late V. M. GARSHINE 
by JESSIE MACKENZIE. 


I.—DYAYDOV. 


O-DAY I feel as if a weight had been lifted from my shoulders. 
It was such unexpected luck! Off with my engineer’s 
epaulettes ! away with instruments and calculations ! 


Yet is it not too bad to rejoice thus over the death of my poor 
aunt, simply because she has left me a legacy enabling me to send 
in my papers? However, she certainly entreated me when dying 
to give myself up wholly to my favourite pursuit ; and, besides other 
reasons for delight, 1 now rejoice at being able to carry out her 
earnest wish. It happened one evening. . . . What a look of surprise 
came over our chief on being told that I was leaving the Service! 
But on my explaining my object in so doing, he just gaped at me! 

** From love of art? H’m !—hand in your papers.” 

I said no more, turned on my heel and walked out. But what 
more did I need? To be free and an artist! Is not that the height 
of felicity ? 

I felt impelled to go off somewhere, to leave Petersburg and 
the crowd behind me, so, hiring a skiff, I made for the open bay. 
The water, the sky, the town glistening afar in the sunlight, the deep 
blue’ woods fringing the edge of the-bay, the tops of masts in 
Cronstadt roadstead, the dozens of steamers shooting past, the 
sailing boats and Finnish barks skimming by—everything appeared 
to me in a new light. All this is mine, it is all in my power; I can 
grasp it all, transfer it to canvas, and place it before a public amazed 
at the power of art. It is true, one should kill one’s bear before 
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disposing of his skin, and until I attain celebrity there is time 
enough. ... 

My skiff cut swiftly through the unruffled waters ; the boatman, 
a fine, strong, handsome fellow in a red shirt, bent to his oars un- 
weariedly, first forward, then backward, powerfully propelling the 
boat with every stroke. The sun was setting, and played with such 
effect on his face and red shirt, that I longed to sketch him in 
colours. (I always keep a small box by me, supplied with canvas, 
colours, and brushes.) 

“Stop rowing and sit still for a moment ; I want to paint you,” 
I said. 

He flung down his oars. 

“ Just place yourself in the act of lifting your oars.” 

He seized his oars, brandishing them aloft like the wings of a 
bird, and so settled himself in a capital pose. 

Having quickly sketched in the outline, I set to work to paint. 
With what a peculiar feeling of delight did I mix my colours, 
knowing that no one would tear me from them during the remainder 
of my life. 

The boatman soon began to weary ; his fearless expression grew 
languid and bored. He commenced to yawn, once even wiping his 
face on his sleeve, for which he had to bend his head down over his 
oar. The folds of his shirt were quite spoiled. Such a nuisance ! 
I cannot bear a model to move. 

“Can’t you sit quieter, my man?” 

He grinned. 

** What are you laughing at ?” 

Again he grinned sheepishly, saying : 

“It seems so strange, sir ! ” 

“ What seems so strange?” 

“ Why, as if I were such a rarity that I required painting—as if 
I were a picture.” 

“T intend making a picture of you, my good fellow.” 

“ What do you want it for?” 

“To learn by. I paint small pictures first, and then larger ones.” 

“ Larger ones ?” 

** Of three sajens even.” 

He was silent, and then gravely asked : 

“Then you can paint saints, too?” 

“Yes, I can ; but U paint pictures.” 

“Really.” He reflected a little, and again inquired : 

“What is the use of them?” 
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“The use of what?” 

“Why, of the pictures ” 

Well, of course, I did not set to work to read him a lecttire on 
the importance of art, and merely replied that hard cash was given 
for these pictures, a thousand, two thousand roubles, and upwards. 
The boatman was quite satisfied and relapsed into silence. My 
study was a great success (those glowing tones of red fustian are 
very beautiful by the light of the setting sun), and I returned home 
supremely happy. 


II.—R YABEENINE. 


Before me, in a constrained position, stands Tarass, an old male 
model, whom Professor N—— has ordered to be placed with his hand 
on his head, this being “a highly classic pose,” as he asserts in his 
German-Russian. I am surrounded by a whole throng of comrades, 
sitting like myself before their easels, palette and brushes in hand. 
In front of everybody sits Dyaydov, assiduously copying Tarass, 
although he is a landscape painter. There is a smell of paints, oil, 
and turpentine in the class-room, and a dead silence. Every halt 
hour Tarass takes a rest; he seats himself on the edge of. the 
wooden chest which serves him as pedestal, and from a model 
he reverts to an ordinary naked old man; works his arms and 
legs, which are numb from not moving, dispenses altogether with 
the prescribed use of a pocket-handkerchief, &c. The pupils crowd 
round the easels, examining each other’s work. There is always a 
crowd round mine ; I am a very promising pupil of the Academy, 
and bid fair to become “ one of our coryphées,” to use the happy 
expression of the art critic, Mr. V. S , who said long ago, 
“Ryabeenine will make his mark.” That is why all look at my work. 
After five minutes all again take their places, Tarass climbs on to 
his pedestal, places his hand on his head, and we daub away... . 
And so on every day. ‘Tiresome, is it not? Yes, I made up my 
mind on that point long ago ; it is all very tiresome. But I am like 
an engine when the steam valve is opened, I am threatened with two 
alternatives : either to roll along the rails until the steam is exhausted, 
or, swerving from them, to become, instead of an iron monster, a heap 
of fragments. . . - Iam on the rails ; my wheels grip them firmly, 
and if I swerve, what then? At all costs 1 must travel on to the 
station, notwithstanding that the aforesaid station appears to me as a 
black hole in which I can distinguish nothing. Some say that 
artistic productiveness will be the outcome. As to the artistic part I 
have no doubt ; but—productiveness. . . . 
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When I visit an Exhibition and look at the pictures, what do 
I see? Canvas with colours laid on—laid on in such a manner 
as to represent the artist’s impressions—and the impressions which 
different objects have produced are all similar. People go and 
admire : “ How skilfully are the colours laid on!” And that is all. 
Whole books, whole piles of books, have been written on the subject ; 
many of them I have read. But I cannot make much out of Taine, 
Carritre, Kugler, and all the writers on art, including Prudhon. 
They all discuss one topic: What is the meaning of art? and whilst 
reading, the thought forthwith crops up in my mind, Has art any 
meaning? I have not observed the elevating influence of good 
pictures on mankind, why should I believe in its existence ? 

Why should I believe? And yet believing is a necessity to me, 
an urgent necessity; but 4ow can I go on believing? How can I 
convince myself that my whole life through I shall not be pan- 
dering solely to the unintelligent curiosity of the public (and well 
were it only curiosity and nothing more—the arousing of bad 
instincts, for instance) and to the boasting of some wealthy stomach- 
on-two-legs, who leisurely goes up to the picture in which I 
have lived and have suffered, my beloved picture, painted not with 
brush and colours, but with nerves and life-blood, and mutters : 
“H’m ... notso bad,” buries his hand in his bursting pockets, tosses 
me a few hundred roubles, and carries it away from me, together 
with the appertaining excitement, sleepless nights, griefs and joys, illu- 
sions and disillusions. And I pace the crowd alone once more. 
Mechanically do I draw from the life in the evening, mechanically 
paint from the same in the morning, arousing the astonishment of 
professors and comrades with my rapid successes. And why do 
I act thus, whither am I tending? 

Here have four months elapsed since I sold my last picture, and 
as yet no conception for a new one has dawned upon me. 

If only some idea would arise in my mind, I should be thankful. 

. A brief respite full of oblivion. I would step out into my pic- 
ture as into a monastery, I would think solely of it. The questions: 
Whither tending? What for? vanish whilst I am at work; one 
thought, one aim, is present with me, and putting it into execution is 
my delight. My picture is the world in which I live, and to which 
I am responsible. Here worldly morality ceases. I am re-created 
in my new world, and therein I realise my worth and uprightness, or 
worthlessness and falsehood, in my own way, independently of the 
outside world. 

But it is impossible to go on painting for ever. In the evening, 
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when twilight interrupts work, I return to everyday life, and hear 
anew the everlasting question, “‘ What for?” not allowing me to fall 
asleep, causing me to toss about feverishly in bed, to gaze into the dark- 
ness, as if an answer were written somewhere there. And I sleep the 
sleep of the just towards morning, in order, on awakening, to sink into 
another dream-world, in which live only the images shaped by my 
own brain, which take concrete form before me on canvas. 

“Why are you not working, Ryabeenine?” my neighbour inquired 
loudly. 

I was so buried in thought that I started on hearing this question. 
The hand holding the palette relaxed ; the tails of my coat dropped 
into the colours and were smeared with paint ; my brushes lay on the 
floor. I glanced at my study ; it was done, and well done. Tarass 
stood out on the canvas as if alive. 

T have finished,” I replied to my neighbour. The class broke 
up. The model, getting down from his pedestal, dressed himself ; 
all noisily collected their belongings. Conversation began. They 
came over to me and praised me. 

“The medal, the medal . . . the best study,” said some. Others 
kept silence. Artists do not care about praising one another. 


II1IL—DYAYDOV,. 


It seems to me that my fellow-students look up tome. Of course 
my sedate age as compared with theirs has something to do with it. 
In the whole Academy there is only Volski who is older than I. This 
Volski, a man of forty-five, quite grey, enters the Academy at that 
age, and begins school again—is not that zeal? But he works away 
doggedly ; in summer time he paints studies with great perseverance 
from morning till night, and in all weathers ; through the winter he 
paints unceasingly as long as it is daylight, and draws in the evening. 
In two years he has made great strides, though Providence has not 
endowed him with much talent. 

Then there is Ryabeenine—that is another matter—a highly gifted 
nature ; but, on the other hand, a terribly idle dog. I do not think 
he will turn out much, though all the young art students are his 
admirers. His passion for realistic subjects is to me particularly 
strange ; he paints peasants, their bast-shoes, leggings, and short fur 
cloaks, as if we did not see enough of them in real life. And what 
is of most importance, he scarcely works at all. Sometimes he takes 
his place and polishes off a picture in a month, causing everyone to 
exclaim as over a wonder, whilst admitting, however, that in techriical 
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qualities there remains a greal deal to wish for (in my opinion the 
technical part of the work is very, very weak) ; and then he throws up 
even doing studies, loafs about gloomily, addressing no one, not even 
me, although it seems that he shuns me less than the other fellows. 
A strange lad! Those people who do not find full satisfaction in art 
surprise me. Cannot they understand that nothing so elevates a man 
as creation? Yesterday I finished a picture and exhibited it, and 
to-day they have already begun inquiring about the price. I will not 
let it go for less than three hundred roubles. They have given two 
hundred and fifty for others. I am of opinion that one should never 
reduce a price once named. One is the more thought of in conse- 
quence. And I am the less likely to come down, as the picture is 
sure to sell; the subject is taking and sympathetic—a winter sunset ; 
the black tree-trunks in the foreground stand out sharply against the 
redness of the sky. That isthe kind of thing K—— paints, and how 
his things go off! They say that this winter alone he has made as 
much as twenty thousand roubles. That is not so bad ; he can 
manage to exist. I cannot make out how some artists contrive to be 
in want ; for of K——’s canvases, not one is left on his hands, ail 
sell. One requires merely to face the business frankly. Whilst one 
is painting a picture one is an artist, a creator ; once the picture 
painted, one becomes a dealer, and the more wide-awake one is in 
the matter, the better. The public frequently attempts to get the 
better of us, too. 


_IV.—RYABEENINE. 


I am living in the 15th Line, Sredni Prospekt, and four times a 
day I pass along the quay where the foreign steamboats come along- 
side. I like the place for its motley colouring, animation, crowd, 
and noise. I like it because it has supplied me with many subjects. 
Here it was, whilst gazing on the dock labourers carrying sacks, 
turning windlasses and capstans, conveying trucks with all sorts of 
loads, that I learnt to draw the man of toil. 

I walked home with Dyaydov, the landscape painter, a man who 
is as good and as guileless as a landscape, and passionately in love 
with his art. As for him, he is not troubled with doubts about any- 
thing. He paints what he sees: he sees a river and paints a river; 
he sees a swamp with sedge-grass, and paints a swamp with sedge- 
grass. Of what utility are the river and the swamp to him? he 
never reflects. Apparently he is a man of education ; at least he 
got through his exams. as engineer. He threw up the Service, for 
fortunately some legacy turned up, affording him the possibility of 
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living without work. Now he paints and paints away ; in summer 
he sits from morning to night in a field or a wood making studies ; 
in winter he composes sunsets, sunrises, mid-days ; landscapes before 
and after rain ; winter subjects, spring subjects, &c., without cessa- 
tion. His engineering he has forgoiten, and does not regret it, 
Only, when we pass by the wharves, he often explains to me the uses 
of the huge masses of iron and steel ; they are portions of machines, 
boilers, and different things which the steamers nave discharged. 

‘Just see what a great boiler they have dragged here,” he said 
to me yesterday, striking the resounding metal with his stick. 

** You don’t mean to say we cannot make them ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, we make them too ; but in small quantities, not sufficient, 
See what a number have been discharged here. And it is nasty 
work when it comes to the repairing ; do you see the joint is loose ? 
Look here, too, the rivets are loosened. Do you know how the job 
is done? A man seats himself inside the boiler, holding the red- 
hot rivets with pincers which he grasps with both hands, pressing his 
chest on them with all his might ; and outside the master strikes the 
red-hot rivets with a hammer, and raises little protruding heads like 
that.” He pointed me out a whole row of little knobs running 
along the joint of the boiler. 

“But surely, Dyaydov, it is like hammering on human breasts !” 

“ Yes, just like. Once I tried getting into a boiler, and after the 
fourth rivet I could hardly crawl out. My chest felt quite shattered. 
But the men manage to get accustomed to it. It is true they die off 
like flies; they stand it for about two years and then, even if still 
alive, they are rarely fit for anything. Just think of having to endure 
the strokes of a mighty hammer on one’s chest during a whole day ; 
and to make matters worse, inside a boiler, in a suffocating atmo- 
sphere, and in a constrained attitude. In winter the iron freezes, it 
is perishing, and they sit or lie on the iron. Over there in that 
boiler—look, the red one, so narrow that sitting inside it is impossible 
—-the man has to lie on his side, placing his breast underneath, 
Those Deaf ’uns have heavy work.” 

“ Deaf ’uns ?” 

“Why, yes, that is what the workmen have christened them. 
They frequently become deaf from the hammering. And you 
imagine they are highly paid for such galley-work? Next to nothing! 
For here neither training nor skill is requisite, only human flesh... . 
If you only knew, Ryabeenine, how many distressing impressions 
one receives at the works! I am so glad to be clear of them for 
good and all. My life was simply a burden to me at first, gazing on 
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all these miseries. . . . Now it is another thing to have to deal with 
nature ; and one has no need to injure anyone in order to turn her 
to account, as we artists do. . . . But look, just look, what grey 
colouring !” he suddenly interrupted himself, pointing to one corner 
of the sky, “further down, there, under the cloud . . . how lovely 
with the greenish tint! Look, if one were to paint like that, just like 
that, no one would think it was true! And yet it is worth seeing, eh?” 

I expressed my assent, though, to tell the truth, I saw nothing 
beautiful in a dirty-green bit of Petersburg sky, and I interrupted 
Dyaydov, who was beginning to expatiate upon yet another scarce 
perceptible tint fringing another cloud. 

“ Look here, where are your Deaf ’uns to be seen ?” 

* Let us go to the works together, and I will show you everything. 
To-morrow even, if you like. But you surely do not intend painting 
these Deaf ’uns? Give it up, it is no good ; surely there must be 
other more cheerful subjects! | However, we will visit the works 
to-morrow, if you like.” 

We drove to the works to-day, and examined everything. We 
saw a Deaf’un, too. He was sitting ina constrained attitude in a 
corner of a boiler, placing his breast underneath to receive the 
blows of the hammer. I gazed at him for half an hour ; the hammer 
rose and fell a hundred times. The Deaf ’un kept shrinking away. 
I shall paint him. 

Vi—DYAYDOV. 

Ryabeenine has imagined something so idiotic, that what to think 
about it Ido not know. Three days ago I conducted him to the metal 
works ; we spent a whole day examining everything, and I explained 
all the processes to him (to my astonishment I have forgotten my pro- 
fession very little), and at last I took him to the boiler department. 
They were just then engaged on a gigantic boiler ; Ryabeenine 
crawled into it, and gazed for half an hour at the way the workmen 
hold the rivets with pincers. He crawled out again pale and upset, 
and was silent the whole way back. And to-day he announces to 
me that he has already begun painting a Deaf ’un at work. What 
an idea! What poetry is there in dirt! Here I can say, un- 
restrained by anything or anybody, what I would of course not say 
to everyone—in my opinion the whole of the peasant theme in art is 
a pure monstrosity. Who wants those celebrated “Haulers of the 
Volga,” by Ryaypine? There is no question that they are splen- 
didly painted, but that is all. Where is the beauty, harmony, 
elegance? And is it not for the reproduction of elegance that art 
exists in the world? 
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It is otherwise with me! Yet afew more days’ work and my peace- 
ful “ May Morning” is finished. The water in the pond is scarcely 
rippled, the willows bend their branches over it; dawn appears on 
the horizon, the small fleecy clouds being tinged with a pinky hue. 
A woman’s figure is walking along the steep bank, carrying a pail 
for water,.and frightening a flock of ducks. And that is all: it 
seems simple, and, nevertheless, I distinctly feel that the poetry in 
the picture asserts itself. 

Such is art! It incites man to calm and gentle musing, soothing 
his heart. But Ryabeenine’s “ Deaf ’un” will have no effect on anyone, 
for the simple reason that everyone will run away from it as quickly 
as possible, so.as at any rate not to offend their eyes with filthy rags 
and dirty faces. It is curious ! for ear-splitting, unpleasing combina- 
tions are not allowed in music. How is it that artists may reproduce 
downright ugly and repulsive forms? I must talk it over with L——; 
he will write an article, and will cut up Ryabeenine’s picture. And 
he deserves it. 


VIL—RYVABEENINE. 


It is two weeks since I left off going to the Academy. I sit at 
home and paint. The work has quite tired me out, though it pro- 
gresses capitally. I ought rather to say not ‘hough it progresses, 
but decause it progresses capitally. The nearer it approaches com- 
pletion, the more and more terrible does what I am painting appear 
tome, And besides, it seems to me that this will be my last picture. 

He sits there before me in a constrained attitude, in a dark corner 
of the boiler, a man attired in rags and panting from fatigue. One 
could not see him at all were it not for the light which pierces through 
the round holes bored for the rivets. The little circles of lignt speckle 
his clothes and his face, shining in golden spots on the rags, on the 
dishevelled and blackened beard and hair, on the livid face, from 
which pours blackened sweat, on the sinewy and lacerated hands, 
and on the weary, broad, and sunken chest. The heavy, constantly 
repeated blows fall on the boiler, causing the unfortunate Deaf ’un to 
exert all his strength in order to retain his constrained position. As 
much as it is possible to represent the strength he has to exert, I have 
done so. Sometimes I put down palette and brushes, and get further 
away from my picture, just opposite to it. I am satisfied ; nothing 
I have ever done has been such a success as this awful thing. The 
misfortune, however, is that this satisfaction does not relieve but 
tortures me. This is no painted picture, but a disease which has 
reached its crisis. How it will terminate I know not, but after this , 
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picture I feel it will be useless for me to continue painting. Fowlers, 
fishermen, and sportsmen, with typical physiognomies and every kind 
of expression, all “that rich province of genre,” of what good is it to 
me now? I shall never make such an impression as with this 
“ Deaf ’un,” if indeed it does impress people. .. . 

I made an experiment. I called in Dyaydov, and showed him 
my picture. He merely said, ‘‘Well, my dear fellow!” with a gesture 
of surprise. He took a seat and gazed for half an hour, then silently 
took his leave and went off. Apparently he was impressed. . . all 
the same, however, he is an artist. 

I place myself opposite my picture, and it impresses me ; I gaze 
and cannot tear myself away ; I feel for that worn-out figure. Some- 
times I can even hear the blows of a hammer. . . . It will drive me 
mad, I must cover it up. 

I have covered easel and picture with a cloth, and still I sit on 
in front of it, reflecting over the undefined and the awful which so 
torments me. The setting sun casts a slanting yellow streak of light 
through the dusty pane of glass upon the easel on which stands the 
canvas. It looks just like a human figure ; just like the spirit of the 
earth in ‘‘ Faust ” as represented by German actors. 

. Wer ruft mir? 

Who calls me? I did, I created thee here myself. I evoked 
thee, not from any “sphere,” but out of the suffocating, dark boiler, that 
thou mightest terrify by thy apparition that clean, well-dressed, hate- 
ful crowd. Come forth, thou who art nailed to canvas by the strength 
of my power, gaze forth from it on the fashionably attired throng, 
and cry to them, “I am an eating sore!” strike them to the heart, 
deprive them of sleep, stand before them like a phantom! Destroy 
their peace of mind as thou hast done mine. . . . 

Ay! this is what will happen! ... My picture is finished, 
placed in a gold frame, two porters carry it off on their heads for 
exhibition at the Academy. And there it hangs, surrounded by 
**Noons” and “Sunsets,” in a@ line with “A Girl with a Cat,” not 
far from a twenty-one feet high picture of “ John the Terrible trans- 
fixing Vaska Sheebanov’s foot with his iron staff.” It is of no use 
saying that people will not look it ; they will look at it, and even 
praise it. The artists will set to work to examine the drawing. The 
critics will listen to their remarks, scribbling in pencil meanwhile 
in their note-books. Mr. V.S alone is above borrowed ideas ; he 
gazes, approves, extols, and squeezes my hand. L , the art-critic, 








throws himself with fury on my poor “ Deaf ’un,” crying, “ But where 
is elegance here ? Tell me where is elegance ?” and entirely demolishes 
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me. The public—well, the public pass by apathetically or with a wry 
face ; the ladies merely remark, “ AA, gu’tl est laid cet homme,” and 
sweep on to the next picture, to “ The Girl with a Cat,” looking at 
which they say, “‘ Very, very sweet,” or something of the sort. Sedate 
gentlemen, with bullock’s eyes, stare a little, cast their eyes on the 
catalogue, emit something between a grunt and a snuffle, and move 
contentedly further on. And, maybe, only some lad or young girl 
stops attentively, and reads in the weary eyes gazing, martyr-like, 
out of the canvas, the sobs I have depicted in them. 

Andthen? Then the picture is exhibited, bought, and carried off. 
What will become of me? All that I have lately gone through, is it 
to be in vain? Is everything attained in this one effort, after which 
will begin rest, and the search for harmless subjects? . . . Harm- 
less subjects! Suddenly I recalled how one of the keepers of the 
gallery, composing the catalogue, called to his clerk: 

“ Martinov ! write, ‘ No. 112—First love scene: A girl picking a 
rose.’” 

“ Martinov ! write, ‘ No. 113—Second love scene: A girl smelling 
a rose.’” 

Shall I, too, ‘‘smell a rose,’ 
the rails? 


b 


as before? or shall I swerve from 


VIIL—DYAYDOVP. 


Ryabeenine has nearly finished his “ Deaf ’un,” and to-day invited 
me to look at it. I went with a preconceived opinion, and I must 
say was obliged to alter it. The impression is very powerful. The 
drawing is splendid. The modelling stands out. Best of all is the 
fantastic, and at the same time eminently realistic, lighting. Without 
a doubt the picture would have merits, were it not for the strange, wild 
subject. L—— perfectly agrees with me, and his newspaper article 
will appear next week. We shall see what Ryabeenine will say then. 
Of course it is difficult for L to pull the picture to pieces from 
the point of view of execution, but he can touch upon its significance 
as a production of art, which will not bear debasing to the use of 
any vulgar or gloomy idea. 

To-day L came toseeme. He praised my picture. He made 
a few remarks on several points of detail, but praised it on the 
whole. If only the Professors would look at my picture through his 
eyes! Surely I shall at last receive that to which every pupil of the 
Academy aspires—the gold medal ! the medal and four years of life 
abroad at Government expense, and, in years to come, a professor- 

.ship. No, I cannot be mistaken, I shall then throw up this dismal, 
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workaday, dirty work, where one runs against some “ Deaf ’un ” like 
Ryabeenine’s at every step. 


VIII.—RYVABEENINE, 


My picture has been sold, and removed to Moscow. I have 
received the price, and at my comrades request I have to get up an 
entertainment at the “Vienna” restaurant. I do not know for how 
long this has been the custom, but nearly all the merry meetings 
of young artists come off there, in a corner room engaged for the 
occasion. The room is large and lofty, with a chandelier, bronze 
candelabra, a carpet and furniture dingy from time and the fumes 
of tobacco, and a grand piano, which has seen much service in its 
day under the lively fingers of improvising pianists ; the big looking- 
glass alone is new, for it has to be renewed two or three times a year, 
every time that merchants, instead of artists, engage the corner 
room for a spree. 

A whole crowd of people assembled: painters of genre, painters 
of landscape, sculptors, two critics belonging to some small paper or 
other, and a few casuals. They set to work drinking and talking; in 
half an hour’s time they were already in high spirits. And so was I, 
I remember being shaken, and making a speech. Then I embraced 
the critic and drank “ brotherhood” with him. We drank, talked, 
and embraced a great deal, returning to our quarters at four in the 
morning. It seems that two fellows made themselves comfortable 
for the night in that corner room. I could hardly get home, and 
threw myself undressed on my bed, experiencing meanwhile the sen- 
sation of rocking in a boat; it seemed as if the room swayed and 
went round, together with the bed andme. This continued for about 
two minutes, and then I went to sleep. I slept, awakening very late. 
My head ached, I felt just as if lead had been poured into my body. 
For a long time I could not unclose my eyes, and when I opened 
them I beheld the easel—bare, the picture gone. This recalled what 
I had gone through in painting it, and now it has all to begin over 
again. .. . Ah, my God! I must put an end to it! My head 
aches worse and worse, darkness envelops me. I go to sleep, 
awake, and again drop off. And I cannot distinguish whether I am 
surrounded by a death-like stillness or a deafening noise, a chaos 
of sounds unusual, terrible to the ear. Maybe it is—the stillness, 
yet something is ringing and beating, whirling and flying, through 
it all. Just like a huge thousand-power pump, pumping out 
water from a bottomless abyss, swaying and making an uproar, 
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whilst the dull rolling of falling water and strokes of a machine 
are audible. And above ail this there rises one note, never-ending, 
protracted, and overpowering. And I want to open my eyes, to 
get up, to cross to the window, to open it, to hear living sounds, 
human voices, the noise of cabs, a dog’s bark, to free myself from 
this everlasting row. But I have not the strength! Yesterday I 
got drunk. And I must lie here, listening and listening, on and on. 

And I doze off and again awake. Again the knocking and 
roaring somewhere, shrill, nearer, and more persistent. The 
blows come still nearer, and beat in time to my pulse. Are they 
upon me, upon my head? or are they within me? Resonantly 
shrilly, and evenly,... “one, two,” “one, two.” ... They 
strike on the metal and on something besides. I clearly hear the 
blows upon the iron, which clangs and vibrates; at first the 
hammer falls with a dull thud as on a soft substance, then clearer 
and gradually clearer, until at last the huge boiler rings out like a 
bell. There is a pause ; again quiet ; then louder and yet louder that 
unbearable, deafening sound. Yes ; this is what it must be ; at first 
they hammer on the malleable red-hot rivet, and then it hardens. 
And the boiler rings out once the head of the rivet has hardened. I 
understand. But those other noises . . . what are they? I try to 
grasp what they can be ; but a film overclouds my brain. It seems 
as if remembering were so easy, and then something whirls round 
at my head, in agonising proximity to my head, and what it is 
I know not, it is impossible to seize it. . . . Let the noise con- 
tinue, I will not trouble myself about it! I am conscious, but my 
memory is gone. 

And the noise increases and decreases, the sounds now rising 
till they become agonising torture, now seeming to disappear. But, 
apparently, it is not the noise that disappears, but I myself who 
disappear somewhere. I hear nothing, I cannot move a finger, lift 
an eyelid, or cry out. Numbness restrains me, and terror surrounds 
me, and I go off to sleep in a high fever. I do not quite awake, but 
appear to be in some other dream. Apparently I am visiting the 
works again, but not those I went over with Dyaydov. These are 
far huger and gloomier. On all sides are gigantic furnaces of un- 
known shapes. The flames shoot up from them in sheafs, blackening 
roof and walls of the building, which were black as charcoal before. 
The machines sway and creak, and I can scarce pass between the 
revolving wheels and running and quivering straps; not a living 
soul is to be seen. There is a knocking and roaring somewhere, 
that is where work is being carried on. There is a furious noise 
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there, and frantic blows are falling ; it is awful to me to go there ; 
yet something seizes and leads me, and the blows are ever louder, 
and the noise more terrible. And behold everything flows together 
with a roar, and I perceive .. . I perceive a strange disfigured 
creature, cowering on the ground from the blows which fall on him 
from all sides. A throng of people, armed with whatever falls to 
hand, level the blows. Here are all my acquaintances, with in- 
furiated countenances, striking with hammers, mallets, cudgels, fists, 
the creature for whom I cannot find any fitting designation. I know 
who he is—it is he to the life. . . . I fling myself forward, want to 
cry, “Stay, why this . . .” and suddenly I behold a pale, mutilated, 
unusually awful countenance, awful on account of its being my own 
countenance. I watch how I, my other self, raise a hammer with 
all my strength to deal a furious blow. . . . 

Then the hammer crashes down on my own skull. And every- 
thing disappears ; for a little while I still realise the darkness, the 
stillness, the voidness and immovability, and swiftly I, too, vanish away. 

Ryabeenine lay in complete unconsciousness until evening. At last 
his landlady, remembering that her lodger had not left his room that 
day, thought of entering, and seeing the poor lad lying stretched out 
in a high fever, and muttering all sorts of nonsense, she got fright- 
ened, emitted some exclamation in her incomprehensible dialect, 
and sent the girl off for the doctor. The doctor came examined, 
felt, listened, and grunted a little, seated himself at a table, and 
having written a prescription, went off, while Ryabeenine continued 
to wander and toss about. 


IX.—DYAYDOV. 


Poor Ryabeenine was taken ill after yesterday’s spree. I went 
over to him and found him lying unconscious. His landlady looks 
after him. I had to give her money, for not a kopek remained in 
Ryabeenine’s table. I do not know if the cursed woman took all, 
or whether, perhaps, all his money remained at the “ Vienna” re- 
staurant. Truly we feasted well yesterday ; we had a lively time ; 
we drank “ brotherhood ” with Ryabeenine. I drank with L——, too. 
He has a beautiful soul, that same L——, and how he understands 
art! He realised in his article so delicately, as no one had done before, 
what I wanted to express in my picture, and I am deeply grateful to 
him for that. I must paint some small trifle, perhaps something 
& la Klever, and present it tohim. Yes, by the way, is his name 
not Alexander? and is to-morrow not his name-day ? 

But with poor Ryabeenine it may fare badly ; his large picture 
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for competition is not nearly finished yet. Should his illness last a 
month, then he will not get a medal. And then—farewell to the 
trip abroad. I am very glad of one thing—that, as a landscape 
painter, I do not compete with him ; his comrades, however, are 
probably rubbing their hands. 

But I cannot leave poor Ryabeenine at the mercy of fate ; I must 
carry him off to hospital. 


X.—R YABEENINE. 


On looking round me to-day, after many days of unconsciousness, 
I had to consider for a long time where I was. At first I covid not 
even make out the meaning of the long white roll before my eyes— 
it was my own body, wrapped up in the clothes. Having with great 
difficulty turned my head to right and left, from whence sounds 
reached my ears, I made out a long faintly-lighted ward with two 
rows of beds, on which lay the muffled-up forms of the sick ; the 
figure of a knight in armour standing between the large windows 
with lowered blinds (and which turned out to be merely an enor- 
mous brass wash-hand basin) ; the figure of the Saviour in a corner, 
with a dimly shining image-lamp, and two colossal tile stoves. I 
heard the gentle intermittent breathing of my neighbours; the 
choked gasps of a sick man lying somewhere further on, somebody’s 
peaceful snore, and then the deafening snore of the warder, probably 
placed on duty at the bedside of someone dangerously ill, w'1o, 
maybe, was still alive, and maybe already dead, and lying just like 
us patients who are yet alive. We who are alive. . . . ‘ Alive,” I 
mused, even whispering the word. And suddenly an unusual, 
pleasing, cheering, and peaceful sensation which I had not ex- 
perienced from quite a, child came over me, together with the 
conviction that I was far from death, that a whole life still lay before 
me, which I should certainly make use of in my own way (oh, that 
you may be sure of !), I turned on my side, though with difficulty, 
crossed my legs, placed my hand under my head, and went off to sleep 
just as I did in my childhood, when I used to wake at night by the 
side of my slumbering mother, with the wind beating at the window, 
and the storm howling pitifully in the chimney, and the beams of 
the house snapping like pistol shots under the cruel frost ; and I 
used to begin to cry softly and feel frightened, and want to wake 
my mother ; and she, half awakening, would kiss me, making the sign 
of the cross over me through her sleep ; and, quieted, I would curl 
myself up in a little ball and drop off, with comfort in my little heart. 
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Good heavens! how weak I have become! To-day I tried to 
get up and cross from my bed to the bed of my opposite neighbour 
—some student or other recovering from a fever—and I nearly fell 
down half-way. The mind recovers more quickly than the body. 
When I gazed around I could hardly take in anything, and it was 
with difficulty I could recall even the names of my most intimate 
acquaintances. Now everything has come back to me, not as past 
facts, but as a dream. No, it does not worry me. No. The old 
order of things has passed irrevocably away. This morning Dyaydov 
brought me a whole pile of newspapers, in which my “ Deaf ’un” 
and his “ May Morning” are much lauded. L alone has not 
praised me. And, as far as that goes, it does not matter now. “It is 
so long, long ago. I am very pleased about Dyaydov; he has 
been awarded the large gold medal, and will soon be going abroad. 
He is inexpressibly contented and happy, his face shining like a 
Shrovetide pancake. He inquired if I had any intention of com- 
peting next year, after being hindered as I have been through ill- 
ness. It was a sight to see how wide he opened his eyes when I 
replied, “ No.” 

** Seriously ?” 

“ Quite seriously,” I replied. 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“We shall see.” 

He went off thoroughly puzzled. 


XJ.—D YA YDOV. 


I have lived through these two weeks in a maze of excitement 
and impatience, and have only just calmed down, sitting in a car- 
riage of the Warsaw Railway. I cannot take it in. I am a Tra- 
velling Scholar of the Academy, an artist starting off abroad for four 
years to perfect himself in Art! Vivat Academia / 

But Ryabeenine, what of Ryabeenine! I met him to-day in 
the street, stepping into a cab to drive tothe terminus. “I con- 
gratulate you,” he said, “and you must congratulate me, too.” 

“ Congratulate you on what ?” 

“T have just got through my exams. for the Teaching Seminary.” 

The Teaching Seminary! An artist, with talent too! And he 
will be wasted ; he will go to seed in the country. Can the fellow 
be mad ? 


Dyaydov was right this time. Ryabeenine did not turn out 
much of a success after all. 
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A GASCON TRAGEDY. 


ERY late on the evening of St. Catherine’s Day (Nov. 25), in 

the year 1388, Jean Froissart, Canon and Treasurer of 

Chimay, accompanied by a friend, rode into the little town of Ortais 

(some twenty miles from Pau), and dismounted at the hostel of the 

“ Moon,” a small inn still in existence and known to modern travel- 
lers as “ La Belle Hétesse.” ! 

Having sent word of his arrival to the castle of the Count de Foix, 
whom he had come to visit (with the view of acquiring information 
at first hand of the wars in Gascony and Spain), the historian, who 
bore letters of introduction from his patron, the Count de Blois, was 
at once received with every hospitality, and remained as his lord- 
ship’s guest, so he expressly tells us, for more than twelve weeks. 

Ortais, or Orthez as it is now spelt, was once, as we may learn 
from modern guide-books, a place of considerable importance, as 
the residence of the Princes of Bearn, until, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, they removed to Pau. 

Of the “Castle of Moncada,” built after a Spanish model by 
Gaston de Foix in 1240, and dismantled by Cardinal Richelieu, but 
one stately tower and a few ruined walls remain. 

The associations of the place seem, curiously enough, to be 
mostly of a sanguinary cast. On the heights above the little town 
(Feb. 27, 1814) we defeated the French army under Soult in a 
bloody engagement, the only one in which the Duke of Wellington 
was ever injured. 

From the Gothic bridge, or rather from the tower in the centre 
of it, the Calvinistic soldiery, who took the tower by assault in 1569, 
are said to have precipitated into the river the Roman Catholic 
priests found with arms in their hands who refused to abjure their 
religion. 

We may here note two facts important to our story, viz. that the 
Protestant College at Orthez was founded by a Queen of Navarre, and 

1 Chroniques de France, Angleterre et @Espaigne. Reveu par Denis Sauvage 
de Fontenailles-en-Brie. Fol. Jan de Tournes, Lyon, 1559-60-61 (Bk. III., ch, 8.) 
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that the Catholic establishment instituted by Henry IV., after his con- 
version, is now deserted after having for some time been used as a 
manufactory, so a recent guide-book informs us. 

Lastly, the castle—more particularly the tower—“‘was the scene 
of unparalleled crimes during the life of the brutal Gaston Phcebus, 
who filled its dungeons with the victims of his unbridled passion ; 
among them his own kinsman, the Viscomte de Chateaubon, Pierre 
Arnaut, the faithful Governor of Lourdes,! and finally his own son 
and only child, whom he killed with his knife here in the dark cell in 
whith he had caused him to be immured. Blanche de Navarre,” we 
are further told, “was poisoned here” by her younger sister, the 
Countess de Foix. That was in 1466. 

The place was in fact a complete medizval Chamber of Horrors, 
and the “‘ brutal Gaston Phoebus,” Comte de Foix, has been handed 
down in history as a monster of profligate iniquity in a period when 
such celebrity was no trifling achievement. 

At the close of the fourteenth century the feudal system was at 
the height of its power. The tremendous forces inevitably developed 
within itself by European society for dealing with a chronicaliy 
recrudescent chaos, seemed only too often—in their independence of 
any public opinion—to act in the direction of unmixed evil. 

The despotic defiance by feudal lords (the ideal “ wicked barons ” 
of later romance) of the conceptions of right and wrong, law and 
outrage, which were in an irregular way beginning to leaven society, is a 


' The horrid murder of Pierre Arnaut is described in detail (Chronique, iii. 6) 
by the Chevalier d’Espaing du Lyon, whose store of anecdotes beguiled, as well 
they might, the long ride from Pamiers (where F. had met him) to Ortais. The 
Ccunt, his relative and liege lord, having invited the Governor of Lourdes to a 
parley, adjured him to give up the citadel. The latter declined, with profuse 
apologies, saying he was in honour bound to the King of England, who had 
placed him there. On this De Foix, in mortal rage, drew a dagger, and crying 
‘*Ha, traitor! ‘No,’ sayest thou? By this head it shall not be for nought!” 
stabbed him fiercely in five places. ‘‘Oh, my lord!” cried Arnaut, ‘* you do no 
knightly deed to send for me and then murder me!” ‘* But stabbed he was 
whether he liked it or not” (¢outefois il eut ces cing coups de dague) is the singular 
comment ; and the Count ordered him to be thrown into the castle ditch, where 
he shortly afterwards died. Sut nota knight nor baron dared stir a finger to 
prevent it. . . . De Foix’s ‘* neighbours,” the kings of France and England, were, 
the same informant tells us, a perpetual source of diplomatic anxiety to this 
‘*sage prince,” who was careful never to offend unnecessarily any great lord. 
He could levy any day more men-at-arms than either of the kings of Aragon 
and Navarre. In response to Froissart’s cross-examination his companion was 
going on to recount the fate of young Gaston, but it was too late for so long a 
story, as the travellers were just then arriving at Tarbes, where they made 
themselves very comfortable at the ‘‘ Star.” 
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thing peculiar to the age when the power of the former, already at its 
zenith, had yet no cause to fear extinction from the new influences of 
gunpowder, the printing-press, and general enlightenment. 

This is one of the great sources of interest attaching to the period 
of history illuminated for us by the brilliant colouring of the greatest 
of born chroniclers. 

Froissart in his history seems to live for the purpose of accumu- 
lating information on every subject which might interest posterity. 
Inconsistent, inaccurate, as he often is, heartless (gui pis est) as he 
often seems, endowed neither with the simple Christian pathos 
of Joinville nor the ¢hought of Christine de Pisan, much less the 
diplomatic judgment of Comines, as to his capacity for telling a 
story there can be but one opinion ; and nothing in his whole work 
forms a more complete, instructive, and dramatic episode than that 
briefly and inaccurately abstracted in the passage we have quoted 
from Mr. Murray’s “ Guide.” 

The genealogy of the Counts of Foix and Bearn, according to 
the Art de Verifier ies Dates, extends, with but one break of the direct 
succession, from the tenth century to the end of the fifteenth, where 
it merges in the royal house of Navarre ; and of all who bore the 
title none were more famous, or infamous, than the particular 
Gaston III., called “ Phoebus,” in the annals of the De Foix family 
cited by Denis Sauvage ; whether on account of his superlative 
personal attractions, or of his passion for the chase, seems not quite 
certain. Certainly no one would conjecture, from Froissart’s descrip- 
tion, that the gentleman who on this November evening, in the year 
of grace 1388, received the chronicler into his magnificent chateau 
and “made him good cheer” for some three months was identical 
with the “ monster of iniquity,” the brutal tyrant whose cold-blooded 
murder of his only son brought to an end the long generations of the 
ancient barons of Foix. 

Yet Froissart indubitably saw the ogre in his castle, knew him, as 
we say, “at home,” and was, it may be presumed, disposed to take 
people, and especially the rich and powerful, as he found them, with 
perhaps no special care as to how they treated their other fellow- 
beings. The Count was at this time, he tells us, about fifty-nine 
years of age. 

“T tell you I have seen in my time many knights, kings, princes 
and others, but never none have I seen so handsome, so tall, so well 
built,” as the Count Gaston Phoebus. He was so perfect in all 
respects gu’on ne le pouuoit trop louer—an Admirable Crichton, in 
fact, as we are shown by the detailed portrait that follows. 

c2 
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A splendid figure of a man, brave, beautiful, accomplished, muni- 
ficent, with a bright colour, a winning smile, and green eyes, from 
which darted now and then an amorous glance. 

A sage statesman, and a wise ruler, a skilful and daring warrior 
(for had he not fought in all parts of Europe, slaughtered the 
“heathen” in Prussia, engaged, on his own account, the Powers 
Spain, England, Aragon, and Navarre, and even defied the King 
of France himself, with tolerable success?) ; “he loved what should 
be loved, and hated what should be hated.” Most regular in all 
religious observances, 7/7 disoit planté d’oraisons, with every night a 
“ Notturne ” of the Psalter, Hours of our Lady, The Holy Spirit, and 
the Cross, with Watches for the Dead ; and every day five florins 
given in small change to the poor, and alms at the gate for all comers. 
The Count was also an ardent sportsman, and even an author upon 
his favourite subject, fond of dogs above all animals—we are told 
elsewhere that he kept several hundred '—liberal and hospitable. 
At midnight, the dinner hour, twelve varlets carried twelve torches 
to light him and his numerous guests to the dining hall, where a 
plentiful banquet was daily spread pour souper qui souper vouloit. 
None spoke to the Count (who, by the way, was particularly partial 
to fowl, especially the legs and wings) unless first addressed. At 
other times he was approachable by anyone, and spoke them fair 
and “ lovingly,” though his answers were brief and presumably to the 
point.? The castle was, of course, thronged with knights and squires 
from all quarters ; it was a great centre of news, and there was much 
talk of “love” and “ feats of arms,” the principal “ news” in the good 
old days of Jean Froissart. 

Then there was music. The Count was well skilled in the art, 
and had many a song, rondeau, and virelet sung before him of an 
evening. These fanciful forms of verse were just becoming popular.® 


1 The book is intitled Miroir de Phébus des deduits dela Chasse des bestes sauvaiges 
& des oyseaux de proie, and seems to have been first printed in black letter about 
1505, and by Anthoine Verard (in 1507) with woodcut illustrations, of which two 
editions copies are in the British Museum. De Foix is cited as a great authority 
on sport by Jacques de Fouilloux in his Venerie, 4to. 1585. Froissart brought 
the Count four greyhounds (called Tristan, Hector, Brown, and Roland) from 
England (v. Sainte-Palaye—Mém. sur la Chasse). Froissart himself, as he 
travelled on horseback with his portmanteau behind him, was always accom- 
panied by one of these animals, 

2 £.g., on the critical occasion of the defection of D’Armagnac, when others 
thought of retreat. ‘* As we are here, my lord,” said De Foix to his father, ‘‘ we will 
fight your enemies,” and he started off with 1,700 men at helm, and 6,000 foot, 
killed 11,000 Spaniards, and chased their king out to sea, bringing his son and 
brother home as prisoners. The Count was then quite a young man. 

8 Massieu (Hist. de la Podsie Frangaise) says that Froissart did much to bring 
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Froissart, moreover—on such terms were the two—had brought the 
Count a precious volume written out by himself at the request of 
King Wincelaus of Bohemia, Duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, and 
containing all that “gentle Duke’s”! poetical works. Every night 
after dinner was Froissart requested to read this book aloud (it was 
called, he tells us, “‘ Meliader”), and during the reading no one dared 
to utter a sound, so anxious was the Count that it should be heard 
properly ; but such literary points as occurred to him he would 
himself discuss with the reader, “ ot in his native Gascon, but in 
good French and fair.” 

In truth, De Foix was quite an ideal host, and with all the lavish 
munificence of his court (no visitor departed without a handsome 
douceur), a careful and strict man of business. He kept a safe in 
his private room. ‘Twelve agents managed the estates under a con. 
troller, who had to show vouchers for everything to the Count 
himself; and there were four copying-clerks who had to be ready 
(bien convenoit que fussent prests) when the master of Foix stepped 
hurriedly out of his study to read and answer letters. 

This last detail of the accounts has a touch almost of Gilbertian 
burlesque when we consider that after a successful foray, the popular 
form of rural visit in the fourteenth century, among the Arma. 
gnacs or other relatives or neighbours, there would frequently be a 
dozen or a score of distinguished prisoners in the dungeons at Orthez, 
The “bag” made at Cassitres in 1362 alone (d@’une seule prise), as 
described in a previous chapter, and which included the Count 
D’Armagnac (husband of De Foix’s eldest sister) himself and many 
inferior nobles, brought in a sum total of 1,800,000 francs, doubtless 
duly apportioned on the credit side of the “roolles & livres escrits” 
aforesaid, minus the expense of each prisoner’s board and lodging. 
For the Count “never loved wild debauch, nor foolish extravagance, 
but would know each month what became of his property.” His 
economy is exhibited in an anecdote related elsewhere, but which, as 
Froissart himself is so fond of saying, is not altogether out of place 
here, although it chiefly illustrates the popular practical joke of the 
them into vogue. Of the poems composed by the worthy canon himself, Estienne 
Pasquier, in his interesting miscellany, Les Recherches dela France, Book vi., ch. 5, 
gives a list taken from a volume of the same which he had seen in Francis I.’s 
library at Fontainebleau. One of these pieces, cited by Sainte-Palaye (AZemoirs of 
Froissart), was a pastoral in honour of Gaston Phoebus—a truly Arcadian subject ! 

1The Royal balladmonger is no other than Wincelaus VI. (or IV.), King of 
Bohemia, Emperor of Germany and son of Charles IV., known to history as ‘* the 
drunkard,” whose cruelties and debauchery earned him the name of the “ Nero 
of Germany.” He succeeded his father in 1378, and having been born in 1359, must 
now have been in his thirtieth or thirty-first year. His sister Anne married 
Richard IT. 
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fourteenth century. One Christmas night, when the house was 
crowded with guests, an intimate friend and neighbour, one Ernanton 
d’Espaigne (a gentleman of remarkable physique), happened to be in 
the great gallery, to which you go up by twenty-four steps, where 
there was a chimney, and sometimes, when the Count de Foix was at 
home, a fire, but a very small one, such was his rule, and none other- 
wise, however cold it was. “Lord, what a wretched fire,” exclaimed 
the cheery D’Espaigne, who had probably been out hunting all day, 
“for such a frosty night!” and without more ado he tripped off 
down the gallery and steps and out into the courtyard, where, as he 
had noticed from the windows, there chanced to be a number of 
donkeys standing laden with wood. Promptly seizing the biggest, 
he carried it upstairs on his shoulders, and threw the animal, feet 
uppermost, wood and all, upon the fire, amid roars of laughter from 
De Foix and the company. This was on a festive occasion, and 
neither ass nor wood belonged, as it happened, to the Count... . 
But to return to our serious narrative. And well as any did he know 
whom to trust, and how to take what belonged to him without, we may 
be sure, waiting to be asked. Nor need we wonder that he was con- 
tinually amassing treasure against a rainy day; for even he was 
anxious as to the future. 

But with all this external splendour and prosperity there was a 
skeleton in the cupboard, a death’s head at the nightly banquet. 

The Count de Foix and Madame his lady were not on good 
terms, nor had been for a long time: and their only son was, alas ! 
no more. On this latter point Sir John, as we know, was curious. 
He had probably too much tact to ask De Foix himself how the 
death (of which he had heard from his fellow-traveller D’Espaigne) 
had occurred. The green eyes might have replied with a flash of 
something different from love. No; he discreetly inquired of an 
ancient and notable “ Esquire” of the House, and heard and has 
recorded for our benefit the whole “ piteous tale.” 

It is difficult not to smile at the “ jolly-good-fellow ” after-dinner 
eloquence of Froissart’s account of his noble host. Nothing more 
natural was ever penned by an easy-going and uncritical visitor 
entertained in so sympathetic and sumptuous a style. Moreover, 
the chronicler, if he lacked depth of feeling and perception, was 
single-minded in his industry. For some forty years, as we know, 
he never rested—travelling, inquiring, exploring records and docu- 


1 The endless quarrels of D’Armagnac arose from the claims of the latter 
(who had been disinherited by his father for not appearing in arms against the 
Spaniards (v. note, p. 26) to certain rights then conferred upon the hero of this story. 
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ments, and sparing no expense (which his own or a patron’s purse 
could supply), and nightly noting down the results of his labours. 
Had he deliberately gone aside to falsify the personal character of 
an important personage in history, he might have given good politic 
reasons for it. Suppose the account written—-nothing is more 
likely—during the early part of his stay at Orthez, and that the 
gentle Count had asked him one evening to read aloud his own 
work instead of those eternal rondeaux and virelets of the “ German 
Nero,” nay, even insisted on despatching one of his ready “clerks” 
to fetch the MS.: how then? And, to take the least danger, fancy 
quarrelling, on account of a few private peccadilloes, with a man who 
had such priceless information to give relating to every war of the 
last twenty years! Doubtless Froissart acted for the best. The 
probability is also that his hasty and brilliant portrait was perfectly 
sincere. In any case it forms an admirable introduction to the 
tragedy that follows. 


The Count and his lady—so said the ancient esquire in private 
conference with the Canon—were not, “ truth to tell,” on good terms. 
The reason is simplicity itself. The Countess was the sister of the 
King of Navarre, by whom the Sieur d’Albret had been “ pledged” 
with the Count, for the sum of fifty thousand francs.'_ He was kept 
in one of the dungeons at Orthez by his uncle Gaston. The latter, 
knowing the King of Navarre to be “crafty and malicious,” was 
unwilling, in spite of the entreaties of the Countess, to give his 
brother-in-law credit for this amount. 

The event seems to show that he here exhibited the prudence 
for which Froissart gave him credit. 

But the lady was bitterly wroth. ‘“ My lord,” said she, “you do 
but scant honour to the King my brother when you will not trust 
him for fifty thousand francs. Jf you never got more out of the 
Armagnacs and Labrissiens* than you have had already,” she con- 
tinued, treating the Count’s commercial warfare with his relatives as 
one might an abuse of their hospitality, “ that should suffice you ;” 
and the Countess concludes with a clinching argument. Fifty 

1 Compare the figures given above (p. 21). These were go/d francs, first coined 
in 1360, and called francs a cheval (from their bearing a mounted figure of the 
king) as distinguished from the franc a fied introduced by Charles V. Silver 
francs do not appear till 1575. Chéruel, Dict. des Jnstitutions, &c. 

The franc d’or may be roughly valued at about £1. The ransom of King 
John when captured at Poitiers in 1356 was 3,000,000 crowns, or something 
between one and a half and twe million pounds sterling. But the fluctuations 
of money values in the fourteenth century baffle calculation. Vide Michelet, W7s¢. 
fr. ? Those of Labreth, otherwise called Albreth. Sauvage. 
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thousand francs was the precise amount of the marriage settlement 
which her lord, as she reminds him with some asperity, was bound 
to hand over to Monseigneur her brother, presumably in trust for 
her. To which the Count Gaston Phcebus replied curtly, “ Madam, 
you say truth. But if I thought the King of Navarre would so 
reckon the sum, the Sieur D’Albret should never leave Orthez till I 
had been paid the last penny. But since you ask it, I will let him 
go, not for love of you, but of my son.” 

And at this point we may conjecture how the speaker “ parted 
with rude strides among his dogs.” 

So, however, the matter was arranged.' D’Albret gave a bond 
to his highness of Navarre (who became De Foix’s debtor) and went 
back to France, where he married the Duke of Bourbon’s sister. 
Before that, however, he had repaid “‘ at his ease” the sum due to 
the King of Navarre. But it was never forwarded to De Foix. 
Therefore he suggested that the Countess should pay a visit to her 
brother and explain that the Count took it much amiss that he was 
not paid “ what was his.” The lady readily consented to do so, and 
went off to the court at Pampelune to her brother, who received her 
gladly. The Countess gave him her message straight to the point. 
But the King (who also had a genius for saying what he meant) 
replied, ‘“ My fair sister, that money is yours; De Foix owes it 
you for dower, and Jong as J have control over it never out of the 
Kingdom of Navarre shall it go.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” quoth the Countess, “that will be to make too 
great hatred betwixt myself and the Count. If you hold to your word 
I shall not dare return to my lord. He will slay me. He will say 
I have deceived him.” 


? The business-like manner in which these affairs were conducted may be seen 
from the case mentioned in a preceding chapter (III.). The ransom of the 
Count d’Armagnac amounted to 260,000 francs. The Prince of Wales (‘* The 
Black Prince ”’) on one occasion, being requested to beg him off, replied (with that 
royal tact and good sense to which we are still accustomed) that, ‘‘ all things con- 
sidered,’’ he could not undertake todo so. ‘* You were taken,” he replied to 
D’ Armagnac, ‘‘in fair fight, and our cousin De Foix risked his person and men 
in adventure against you, and you must abide the result. Neither my royal 
father nor myself would like to be asked to give up what we have lawfully got.” 
In fact, they went (as no one has told us better than Froissart) rather to the 
opposite extreme. . . . The Princess approached the subject in the kindness of her 
heart, with feminine artfulness, by asking vaguely for a gift. But the noble Gaston 
Phoebus, gui en ses besongnes assez cler veoit, was too many for her. He was, he 
said, a poor knight in quite a small way (‘‘ petit home ”), who could not make 
expensive presents; he had many outgoings, castles and towns to build (the 
magnificent chateau at Pau, famous as the birthplace of Henri IV., was in fact 
then in course of reconstruction) ; and he only consented, as a great favour, to 
knock off the odd 60,000 francs. 
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**T don’t know,” concluded her royal brother, “ what you will do 
(ie ne say que vous ferez), whether you will go or whether you will 
stay: but 1 am master of this money to take care of it for you, and 
it will never go out of Navarre.” 

So the Countess also stayed, for she did not dare return to Foix ; 
and the Count, who had been on good terms with her before, began 
to be consumed with hatred against her, though she was in nought 
to blame, for not giving his message (he knew the malice of the 
King) and returning to him. And thus matters remained. Now 
the young Gaston, son! of my lord, was grown to a fine youth, tall 
and handsome, very like his father in build. Being now some fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, he was married to a young lady, the daughter 
of the Comte d’Armagnac, “ sister of the present Count ;” and it was 
hoped that this alliance would heal the feud between the two families. 

And the fancy took him to pay a visit to his uncle and his mother 
in Navarre ; and he went, and stayed there some little time, and then 
took his leave. But he could not, by any means, persuade his 
mother to return with him. For, she asked, had the Count, his 
father, specially charged him to bring her back? and the boy could 
only say, No; there had been no special mention of that at his 
departure. So she dared not come. For she knew her husband to 
be cruel (this and the remark of Arnaut’s quoted above are the 
first suggestions that he was anything but “gentil”), at least in 
matters where he found cause for displeasure. So Gaston went alone 
to take leave of his uncle the King at Pampelune. 

The King of Navarre received him hospitably, and gave rich 
presents both to the young Count and to his attendants, and kept 
him there ten days. 

Just before their departure, Gaston’s uncle dréw him aside and 
gave him a little purse full of powder, and said, “ Fair nephew, you 
must do as I tell you. You are aware that the Count de Foix is 
wrongly enraged with your mother and my sister, which I much 
regret, as doubtless do you. Now, to bring them on good terms 
again, as soon as you have opportunity, take a little of this powder 
(be sure no one sees you) and put it upon his food : and as soon as 
ever he has eaten it, his one desire will be but to have your mother 
again with him, and they will love one another and live together in 
peace : which you must surely desire. But be sure to tell no one.” 

‘Only son born of the Countess, He had two others, of one of whom we 
hear presently. On the death of the Count, Yvain, here described as ill-disposed, 
made an attempt to seize the inheritance. The Count had expressed a wish 


to prefer his illegitimate offspring to the legitimate heir, of whom he had a poor 
opinion, 
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And the boy believed every word, and replied he would gladly 
do it: and so went home, and was gaily received by his father, 
and showed him the presents—all but one. 

Now in the De Foix mansion it was usual for Yvain, the bastard, 
to share the chamber of Gaston, and they loved one another from 
children like true brothers ; and being much of one size and age 
they even wore each other’s coats and clothes. And it happened 
one day, as will with boys, that their clothes got mixed up, and 
that Gaston’s coat got upon the bed of Yvain, and the latter, a 
mischievous boy, noticed the powder in its little bag, and asked 
Gaston, “ What is this thing that you wear at your breast?” Of 
this word Gaston had no joy at all, but cried “ Give me back the 
coat. It has nothing to do with you.” And Yvain threw it him, and 
Gaston put it on, and was more thoughtful than ever before, that day. 
And it happened (as God would, to save the Count de Foix) that 
three days later Gaston quarrelled with his brother at fives, and boxed 
his ears. And the boy Yvain, angered and sulky, went crying to the 
Count’s chamber, where he found him, having just heard a mass. 

** What do you want, Yvain?” 

**God’s name, my lord, Gaston has beaten me, but he deserves a 
beating more than I do.” 

““Why so?” said the Count, who at once became suspicious. 

“* My faith ! since he came back from Navarre he carries at his 
breast a little bag all full of powder, but I know not what use it 
is or what he will do with it: but that he has told me once or 
twice that my lady, his mother, will soon be in your good graces 
more than ever before.” 

The unconscious Yvain was dismissed ith the strictest injunction 
to hold his tongue. 

The Count, we are told, then spent a long time in thought, till 
the dinner-hour, when he entered the hail and took his seat as usual. 

According to the feudal custom of the day, the son Gaston 
waited upon his father, handing him the successive courses, and 
tasting each one himself. 

He had no sooner placed the first dish before the Count, when 
the latter, with a quick glance, detected the strings of the mysterious 
purse hanging at the boy’s vest,! Ze sang /uy mua, and that not for the 


1 The similar discovery described in Shakespeare’s Richard //., act v- sc. 3 
(a drama belonging to the same date as Froissart’s story), will recur to many 
readers. In Aumerle’s case the seal ‘‘ that hangs without his bosom” betrays 
to his father, the Duke of York (by what seems an extraordinary piece of care- 
lessness}, his possession of a treasonable document. 
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first or second time, in Froissart’s brief account of one who never 
forgave an injury and whose wrath was dreaded like the plague by 
even his adult and powerful enemies. 

“ Gaston,” he said, “ come here. I would speak with you privately.” 

Deathly pale, trembling and confounded, the boy stepped for- 
ward, feeling that he was undone as the Count, fumbling at his 
breast, seized the fatal purse, drew it out, and taking a knife from the 
table cut it open and found the powder. 

Putting some of it on a slice of bread, he called a dog and gave 
it him to eat. Thedog no sooner tasted it than he rolled his eyes 
and lay dead on the floor.' 

The wrath of Gaston Phcebus broke all bounds, and ina moment 
his son would have fared like Pierre Arnaut, but on this more important 
occasion, knights and esquires rushed in between the two, imploring 
the Count at least to inquire further into the matter. But his first cry 
was, “ What ! Gaston, caitiff! For you and the heritage that should be 
yours have 1 had war and hatred against the Kings of France, England, 
Spain, Aragon, Navarre, and held my own against them, and now you 
would murder me! You shall die for it.” And he rushed from the 
table with his knife and would have killed the boy. But friends and 
retainers fell on their knees in tears before him. “ Ah, good my lord, 
for God’s sake, mercy ; slay not Gaston. You will have no other son. 
Let him be put in ward, but wait and judge of the matter, for belike 
he had no guilt in the deed, and knew not what he brought.” 

“ Away with him, then,” cried the enraged Count, “ to the tower.” 
And there was the boy imprisoned. Of the companions that had 
attended him to Navarre many were arrested, and many prudently 
“departed.” But fifteen were put to death “most horribly” ; for the 
Count did not see how he could do otherwise, since they were in 
the secrets*ef his son. And this, we are told, did move some to pity, 
for they were as pleasant and well-looking esquires as any in all 
Gascony. But they had never told of young Gaston’s wearing the 
fatal purse (perhaps they never knew), and for that they died “ most 
horribly.” The news of these tragical proceedings spread soon over 
the whole country : and the feeling which they aroused seems to show 
the Count de Foix in a pleasing light. There can be no doubt that 
he was a popular landlord in the feudal sense. He looked after his 
own and protected them with the strong hand, as with a strong and 


' Of the crime here attempted by the King of Navarre—Charles II., ‘‘ the bad ” 
(1347-86)—it may be observed that he had attempted, in a similar manner, the 
lives of the two unpopular uncles of Charles VI. of France ; but he employed an 
English agent who bungled the matter. (See Chapuy’s curious Hist. du Reyaume 
de Navarre, 1596, where the story is told with a few variations. ) 
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merciless hand he had suppressed the terrible rising of the ‘‘ Jacquerie.” 
Knightly adventurers who returned with great plenty of plunder, and 
prisoners from forays in other quarters, dared not touch a thing on the 
De Foix property without paying for it—for they might not “ abide” 
his wrath: and not the precipitous pass of Lagarde, where half a 
dozen might hold a host at bay, could keep back Gaston Phoebus 
when “ greatly desirous to get by,” that way, to succour his people at 
Pamiers. 

So the nobles and prelates, the estates of Bearn, in fact, gladly 
assembled to zzfercede for the imprisoned youth. For when the 
Count briefly expounded the crime and his fixed intention of putting 
his son to death “as he deserved,” they, without argumentation, all 
with one voice expressed their particular desire, “saving his good 
grace,” that Gaston should not die. By these entreaties the Count, 
it is said, was seriously moved. He bethought himself, and medi- 
tated punishing the boy by a term of imprisonment, then sending 
him for three or four years travel, till change of air had cured the 
inherent viciousness cf his disposition. And with this assurance he 
sent the company away. But those who knew him best would not 
leave without a positive promise of mercy, ant aimoyent [enfant, and 
the Count promised, and they all went. No one seems to have 
thought of consulting the boy himself, who remained shut up in the 
Tower of Orthais, in a chamber “ where there was little light.” In 
similar apartments, as we know, various relatives of the Count had 
been detained for periods varying according to their financial circum- 
stances. Among others, his own heir, Chateaubon (a young “ coward,” 
in whom the Count could not be expected to take much interest), 
had spent eight weeks there, and paid for such sumptuous lodging at 
the rate of 5,000 francs a week. Yet the young Gaston, imprisoned 
only for ten days, seems to have taken it more to heart. Confined, 
**as he was,” and in his clothes (a thing, we pathetically read, he was 
not used to), he grew even more melancholy, and cursed the hour 
when he was born. He would not eat, and when the servants 
brought him his food (and we are specially told what nice servants 
they were) and said, “Gaston, here is your dinner,” he would only 
say, ‘“ Put it there,” and took no further notice. 

The event had been so noised abroad that Pope Gregory XI. 
sent a Cardinal from Avignon! to try and accommodate matters ; but 
the Cardinal was stopped half-way by the news that it was too late. 


! This shows that the death of Gaston must have taken place in 1377 (when 
Gregory XI., who died the next year, restored the Papal seat to Rome) or earlier, 
é.¢, at least eleven years before Froissart’s visit to Orthez. 
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“Having told you so much,” says the ancient esquire, as if 
Froissart would have let him stop there, “I may as well tell you the 
end.” And thus it was. A servant having informed the Count that 
Gaston would not eat, and that his food lay there all untasted, and 
implored him to take thought for his son, the indignant father 
strode upstairs to the tower, trimming his nails the while, as ill luck 
would have it, with a small knife. The prison door being opened, 
he went up to the boy standing in the corner (consumed with 
we know not what innocent indignation, faint with hunger, and 
trembling before the wrath of his father), and angrily asking him 
what he meant by not eating, the baron with his right hand, in which 
the knife was covered, “all but the size of a gold piece,” “ jobbed ” 
him, as one would say, roughly, in the neck, and went downstairs 
again. The blade, it seemed, could hardly have touched the flesh, 
anything to speak of; but by ill fate it chanced upon a vein, and 
under the circumstances that was enough. Poor young Gaston, 
the hope of the De Foixs, “turned aside” from this trying world of 
alchemist-uncles and suspicious, cut-throat fathers, and then and 
there died. 

When the Count heard of it (he had only just got back to his 
room, and would not believe the news at first, till he had sent some 
one to see) he was taken with one of his chronic attacks of indig- 
nation, mingled, we may believe, with some serious regret that he 
had not been more careful. 

“ Ah, Gaston, an ill chance this for me and thee. I shall never 
know such joy again as I had before. Woe worth the day thou 
wentest to Navarre ;” and he sent at once for his barber, and then 
ordered mourning for himself and his retainers. 

There was a grand funeral, of course, and much weeping and 
wailing, and that was all. 


And thus did God preserve the gentle Count de Foix from the 
wiles of his royal relative. But it was not for very long. 

Three years later we find Gaston Phebus in the woods of 
Sauveterre—after a long summer morning devoted to his favourite 
pastime of hunting—they had just killed and cured a bear—riding 
with a party to the little village of Rion, where lunch had been prepared. 

It was “deep noon” (dasse nonne)' and very hot, and the room 
had been nicely decorated with refreshing and sweet-smelling 


1 The only trace of the ecclesiastic about Froissart is his chronology, expressed 
in the terms rime, tierce, vépres, and nonne, modified by the epithet haute or 
basse. 
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greenery. The Count sat down and called for water. Scarcely 
had he dipped his fingers (which were “long and fair”) in the 
silver bowl held by two squires, when his face turned white, his. feet 
trembled, and with one cry, “ Lord God, have mercy on me, I am 
dead,” he fell back senseless ; and though they applied bread, water, 
spices, and such medizval restoratives, he was gone in half an hour, 
gone—shall we say?—to meet Pierre Arnaut, Gaston, and other 
known and unknown victims of his lust and cruelty. 


The well-known Court doctrine as to the damnation of a “man 
of quality” applies with far more point to a feudal tyrant, who was 
also at least a stark man of action, than to his enfeebled descendant 
of the Revolutionary period. 

To deny heroism, nay, romantic grandeur, to the former, would 
be absurd. But life, somehow, to the reflecting eye, assumes under 
their régime a sombre hue. 

The mere recurrence in Froissart’s descriptions of words expressive 
of rage and ill-temperissuchastostriketheeye. Someoneis forever be- 
coming courroucé, enfelonné, &c.,a prelude to someone else being déco//é, 
décapité, or, in some other form, occis. Eternal freebooting “‘ chevau- 
chées,” burning villages, outrages, and piteous deaths teem through 
the volumes. Indeed, were every description of bloodshed in these 
pages printed in a congenial red, not the most brilliantly illumi- 
nated medieval missal would compare with their flaring hue. The 
thing does not seem matter for melancholy to the parties chiefly 
concerned. With a light heart do they join the frequent fray, 
“ fighting and cleaving one another so well it was wonder,” with as 
sincere joy as any hero of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s. Even to Froissart 
as spectator, and much more to the warriors themselves, did it 
appear that there was nothing else half so well worth doing. To 
those who thought otherwise, matters appeared, we know, in a very 
different light. 

The Count de Foix assured Froissart, while complimenting him 
on his history, that more remarkable things had occurred in “the 
last fifty years ” than in three hundred before them. Oddly enough, 
this is just what most of us think at the present day. But from his 
point of view, in which “feats of arms” were the chief events of 
interest, he was not altogether wrong. 

In truth it was a fearful time, a period of moral and intellectual 
stagnation ; the earth full of triumphant iniquities ; righteousness, it 
would seem, scarcely venturing to look down from Heaven ; the 
hearts of men (of the few who had leisure or peace to reflect) failing 
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them for fear and for looking after those things which were coming 
upon the world, where so faint and far glimmered the dawn of a 
better day. 

The misery of the common people was something terrible, and 
of all countries perhaps France suffered most. The Seven Years’ 
War of Burgundy and Ghent, which ruined half the north of Europe 
and “was deplored by Turks, Pagans, and Saracens ”"—“ you may 
judge,” confides the chronicler, “ how it affected adjoining countries.” 

Charles V. “ stifled,” as a French historian tells us, “ all spirit of 
liberty.” The crushing burden of taxes was yearly increased. The 
experiment of a permanent /ai//e was first applied in the thirteen 
seventies. Civil revolt was everywhere stirring: and everywhere, 
whether headed by a Rienzi, a Wat Tyler, or an Estienne Marcel, 
repressed in blood. In 1358 burst forth the blind, wild-beast fury of 
the Jacquerie ; stamped out in turn by the fierce reprisals of indig- 
nant feudalism, assisted by the very Count de Foix of whose heroism 
we have heard so much. Yet this was but an item of calamity to 
the chronic invasions of the English, whose kings and princes well 
seem to have spent their leisure time, seldom interrupted by a “rain 
of stones” from heaven, in “chevaucher”-ing up and down the 
harried and mangled provinces which, by a curious irony, they per- 
sisted in calling their own. 

It is quite a pathetic reflection that the only proposed “invasion 
of England ” (1385) was, like several of later date, a miserable and 
ruinous failure, ridiculed by Froissart with such scathing details of 
English contempt as French historians, otherwise given to citation of 
that author, do not like to reprint. And while a return of the black 
death decimated the population, whole countrysides were often, by 
the forays of the nearest resident nobility, swept of the better class 
of inhabitants, whose ransoms had to be ground out of a starving 
peasantry, only left behind for this useful purpose. The condition of 
the latter, at the close of the fourteenth century, may be studied from 
the nude in the bald and agonising “ Plaint of the poor commoner 
and labourer,” preserved in the first volume of Monstrelet. 

It was also an age of peculiar and frantic extravagance among 
the upper classes. The chronicler of St. Denis goes so far as to 
attribute the defeat of his compatriots at Crecy (1346) to their 
ridiculous and impossible style of dress. While the upper clothing, 
made of the most expensive materials and elaborately embroidered, 
was so tight that to take it off “‘was like skinning a person,” and 
required assistance, the sleeves were so long that they almost swept 
the ground. At the date of Poitiers, ten years later, French knights 
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and nobles went about laden with gold and jewels. The Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI., wore, embroidered upon his sleeves, 
“at full length,” the ballad “Ma dame, je suis plus joyeux.” The 
notes of the tune were represented by five hundred and sixty-eight 
pearls ! 

The contrast of such barbaric luxury with the appalling misery 
of the labouring classes seemed almost to be part of a natural law. 
The lower orders, ill-fed, neglected when not oppressed, fell in 
thousands, as a contemporary Latin poet tells us, “ before the lightest 
breath” of the destroying plague.' “ But Death respected princes, 
nobles, knights, gentlemen ; of these few die, because the life allotted 
them is one of enjoyment.” “To the poor life is more cruel than 
death.” The pleasures of life, indeed, seemed strictly reserved for 
the upper classes. Upon the phenomena of unrestrained individual 
conduct we have in this sketch specially dwelt. 

King John, by no means a bad specimen of a king, after raising 
600,000 florins by the sale of his “flesh and blood” (Villani’s ex- 
pression), z.e. his daughter Isabel, aged eleven, to Galeazzo Visconti, 
the most ferocious tyrant in all Italy, who hunted men in the streets 
of his capital and cast them alive into ovens, escaped from the burden 
of his national and feudal responsibilities to the Paradise of— London, 
where, as we commonly read, he ate himself to death. In 1364, 
Charles VI., torn in pieces by the unchecked fury of every evil 
passion—bloodthirsty and other—found a different refuge, in insanity. 
Had there been a few more monarchs like Pedro the Cruel, we 
should never have heard ill of the Comte de Foix. It is but for one trait 
that we recall this monarch, who in any museum of the moral mon- 
strosities of the age would occupy a class by himself. When at the 
suggestion of “a trusty Jew” (whose fair daughter he loved) Pedro 
had despatched a “sergeant ” to strangle his wife (sister of the King 
of France), he revoked the order two days later, thinking that the 
murder of a virtuous lady of such high lineage might run counter to 
some dimly discerned ethical convention. 

It was, unfortunately, too late. The sergeant, wearying of the 
“pretty orisons” which she had leave to say first, had stifled the 
queen with a cushion ; and thus the whole force of Pedro’s repent- 
ance was diverted upon the Jew. The man of money was beguiled 
awhile by the redemption of his teeth at 100,000 crowns apiece, 
which (the biographer of Du Guesclin gravely tells us) seriously im- 
poverished him. But to Pedro it seemed but poor fun. The wicked 
Jew was accordingly tortured in true medizeval fashion, blinded with 

1 Cited from a French MS, in Wright’s edition of Piers Plowman, 
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hot irons, &c., &c., écartedé, and finally hanged. A catalogue of the 
awful crimes of the century would fill many volumes. It is yet 
more appalling to think to how many an individual, 

Pinned to earth by the weight 

And persistence of hate 
of the zxstans tyrannus of feudalism, death itself, from poniard or 
rope, must have been welcomed as a relief. Justice, though assisted 
by the revival of torture, did but feel in the dark after minor wrong- 
doers, without affording peace or security to the average harmless and 
industrious citizens. True, there was the cloister. But that nothing 
may be wanting to complete the picture, religious ties and hopes are 
enfeebled. The Papai Court of Avignon has already been described 
by Petrarch as a very sink of iniquity ; and in 1378 came the great 
ecclesiastical schism, shaking men’s religious convictions, and under- 
mining the allegiance of the Church long before Reform had attained 
shape or power to replace it. 

Medizvalism, in fact, with all its fierce chiaroscuro of dark and 
bloody splendour, is at its apogee, on the very verge of the 
precipice down which are doomed to slide all human institutions 
that have run their course. 

And through the whole scene, past pillaged house and wasted land, 
in gay converse with robber baron, knight, and esquire, good queen 
and wicked prince, ever goes “gallivanting” the cheery Froissart, 
Canon of Chimay, and soz-disant Canon of Lille (for the reversion 
never fell in), recking as little of Church preferment as of the unpaid 
tavern bills in his parish at home—filled with but one thought, the 
splendour of his age and the magnificence of the portrait of it which 
he would leave behind, and “well knowing,” as he avows with his 
usual frankness, that “ when I am dead and rotten this grand and 
lofty history shall be known far and wide, and all noble and 
worthy folk shall therein take great pleasure and profit.” 


GEO. H. POWELIn 
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THE WOMEN OF FICTION. 


Die Menschheit ist bedingt durch Beliirfnisse. Sind diese nicht befriedigt, 


so erweist sie sich ungeduldig. 
GOETHE. 


HERE is a small but most unhappy class of men—men to 
whom a high ideal is given, but who yet seldom or never find 
in life their ideal woman. Such men cannot marry trivially or 
ignobly, and therefore seldom marry at all. They experience a 
strong inner impulse towards worthy marriage, and are, nevertheless, 
prevented by some inscrutable, unseen power from knowing, wooing, 
winning, and wedding a noble woman. Sometimes, a prey to despair, 
some of these enforced celibates of misfortune “are driven o’er the 
shoais of guilt, or ocean of excess”: at other times they merely 
subside into the dull torpor of sad solitariness ; but, in many cases, 
they find a refuge—a comparatively forlorn refuge—in the glorious 
women of fiction. ‘Things seen are mightier than things heard ;” 
but the women of fiction are at least attainable. The men of whom 
we are thinking—mostly men of great heart and of fine imagination— 
are full of tenderness for, worship of, and delight in, their ideal 
loves ; would be capable of compassing a woman with sweet observ- 
ances and with fine protection ; are created to love, through their 
higher nature, all that is best and noblest in woman ; are worthy to 
be her companion, and merit the treasure of her deepest love. It 
seems a hard lot to be endowed with an imperative ideal longing, 
and yet to find no realisation of it. 

The bachelors by compulsion are doomed to incomplete life—to 
lives embittered by the desolation of lonely longing, and by the 
torment of unsatisfied desire. They know the vain waiting which 
makes the heart sick, and they feel that want of love which leaves 
the heart empty and the career joyless. The dream which is implanted 
in them contains and remains a yearning unfulfilled. They are 
haunted by a vision of fair women, dowered with the loveliness of 
love, the charm of grace, the magic of beauty, the warmth of tender- 
ness, the truth of constancy, the coolness of purity. We, the unfor- 
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tunate, cannat call these delicate creatures ours, but yet know, even 
to our sorrow, that such beings exist. The poet receives into himself 
the idea of a true woman, and then gives it forth, possibiy sometimes 
enriched and ennobled by his own shaping imagination. The true 
ideal is based upon the real; there must be models for the exquisite 
figures that poets paint, and yet we, the unlucky, seldom meet ideal 
women in actual life. Nevertheless, they must and do exist—for the 
fortunate few, or occasionally for the unworthy aspirant. For he 
who observes the facts of life will notice, with deep dejection, that 
when a woman is bent upon marriage she exercises little more choice 
than does a cow. Henry Taylor makes his Philip say, truly— 

How little flattering is a woman’s love ! 

Given commonly to whomsoe’er is nearest, 

And propped with most advantage ; outward giace 

Nor inward light is needful : day by day 

Men wanting both are mated with the best 

And loftiest of God’s feminine creation, 

Whose love takes no distinction but of gender, 

And ridicules the very name of choice. 


Men feel this depressing truth with the “sense of tears in human 
things.” 

On rare occasions, the despairing idealist who is, as it seems, 
arbitrarily shut out from paradise, is tempted to cry, with Ziphares 
in “ Mithridates,” 

By Heaven ! I think it greatest happiness 
Never to have been born ; and next to that, 
To die. 

In his anguish the desolate victim tries to find solace in desperate 
remedies. He observes, perhaps, that not all the marriages that he 
can see into are noble or happy ; and he asks himself, defiantly, 
whether the sadness of solitude may not be better than the degrada- 
tion of ignoble companionship. He notes, with horror, the squalid 
mental misery of some unions ; and then he turns, with some feeling 
of distressed comfort, to the solitary pipe. In hours of leisure, by 
the lonely fireside, the blue wreaths curl suavely upwards, and the 
women of fiction (some of whom, if they were living, might object to 
tobacco), float in fairy visions by the empty hearth, and fill the vacant 
easy-chair. These heroines are almost always with us, though they 
cannot be persuaded to stay long enough. They can always be 
invited, and, in the worst wintry weather, they never fail to come. 
Indeed, they often—bless them for it !—come when uninvited. They 
are always in a good humour ; and are aciuated by a gracious, 
generous desire to give to a solitary worshipper all the benefit and 
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delight of their charming and sacred presence. I have known them 
long and still know them well. They never grudge the time or 
stint the grace. Their blessed mission is to charm, to comfort, to 
console. 

And, as we think of them, we are compassed by such a cloud of 
witnesses. They belong to all times, and appear in all costumes. 
Their beauties vary. They are dark and fair ; are tall (like Rosalind) 
or mignonne ; they are gentle, soft, and tender, or brilliant, witty, and 
vivacious. Their variety is infinite as their witchery is irresistible. 
Dear to the heart and precious to the fancy is this almost num- 
berless host of noble, of platonic sweethearts. We cannot even 
enumerate the haunting visions of a crowd so lovely and so dear ; 
but we may specially summon up a few, a very few, of the dearest 
and the best. 

We will call up the spirits only of those that we can worship and 
can love. The women of fiction include Lady Macbeths, Gonerils, 
Mrs. Mackenzies, Becky Sharps ; but it is not to-day our hint to 
speak of such women, even though they be, as they often are—for they 
may be easier to draw—as profoundly true to life as are the darling 
heroines of story and of song. Nor will we confound good and bad, 
or listen to the artful claims of those who would gladly be thought to 
be higher creatures than they are. In that sad marine accident 
which happened (some years ago) at Misenum, Acerrima, with a 
view to save herself, called out that she was Agrippina, and was, in 
consequence, incontinently done to death. If tender, we will yet 
be just ; and our little list can only be suggestive—cannot pretend to 
be in any way complete. We must deal with our lofty theme through 
glimpses and through hints. 

How shall we, gravelled for lack of space, select from Shakspeare’s 
heroines? They must come first ; they are, happily, so many, and all 
are so divine. If we must restrict ourselves, say, to two of them, let 
us select Imogen and Desdemona. God never made women purer, 
tenderer, lovelier, than these two. Imogen is a royal lady, while 
Desdemona is only the daughter of a patrician ; but each chooses 
nobly for herself, and, in defiance of parental authority, gives heart 
and hand to a lover who is her soul’s free election. Their lots are 
different : poor Desdemona is piteously done to death by the hand 
that she so loved ; while Imogen forgives an erring husband—we 
forgive him only because she forgives him—and the curtain falls 
upon a prospect of supreme and regal wedded happiness. These 
dear, divine ladies resemble each other specially in the qualities of 
loftiest womanly purity and modesty. Imogen prayed her husband 
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“oft forbearance”; Desdemona asks, in her chaste, wondering 
simplicity : 

“Dost thou, in conscience, think—tell me, Emilia—that there 
be women do abuse their husbands in such gross kind ?” 

And these sweet saints of wives are so nobly constant, so tender, 
so forgiving, and so true. It is the arch-fiend’s mock to slay 
Desdemona for a suspicion of faithlessness in a woman who could 
not be, or even conceive being, false. It took an Iago to bring 
about that tragic result ; as it required the devilish arts of an Iachimo 
to induce the besotted Posthumus to believe in the supposed sin of 
fair, royal Imogen. This princess was incapable of being, even of 
thought, foul or false ; but yet both these peerless creatures are 
traduced, and become the victims of their own transcendent virtue. 
O, the pity of it! But it is the dark of night that makes the stars 
shine so gloriously. Their background of slanderous mischance 
renders the heroines more brightly fair and noble. 

The spectator, the reader, knows these lovely ladies for what they 
are, and pities to see them so villainously defamed and wronged. 
They are dearer to us for the very trials and troubles which set off 
their lustrous purity of soul. And how beautiful they must have 
been ; though, in Shakspeare’s infinite variety, there is a fine but 
strong difference between their charm. Desdemona is more meek, 
gentle, tender, timid; Imogen, though not wanting in these 
qualities, has a somewhat loftier and more heroic touch of peerless 
princess. The shadow of a monarch’s crown is softened in her 
golden hair. Would Desdemona have gone to Milford Haven? 
Portia also had locks of gold ; Desdemona is, in very essence, so 
much more English than Italian that we can credit her soft beauty 
with fair hair, and with a blonde complexion. What gift in life 
could compare with the rapture of having won the love of such 
women? Posthumus might return to his earlier, better self; might 
even well improve upon that, and might be much ennobled by the 
lofty love of such a noble wife ; but on the sad death-bed of woeful 
Desdemona attend the tears and praises of all time. 

As we learn to know and love such women, we feel, reverently, 
how ideal a reiation—the loftiest granted to humanity—marriage 
may be. Shakspeare’s good women are, too, such ladies. A heroine 
means a god-like woman ; and his heroines are fully that. They 
are fair, and—fairer than that word—of wondrous virtues. Winsome, 
graceful, feeling, they do not attach or attract through the mere 
senses ; but are, in their loveliness and in their charm, physical 
types and expressions of spiritual, ideal beauty—of a beauty which 
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delights alike the brain, the senses, and the soul. After Shakspeare 
we will turn to Scott, and will summon up the image of his Di 
Vernon. 

She first appears in our little lonely room, as she did to Frank 
Osbaldistone in the hunting-field, in a riding-habit, with the little foot 
in a stirrup which sways by the side of black Phoebe ; her beauty all 
aglow with excitement and with exercise, her long black hair stream- 
ing in the breeze which blew against her gailop. In her library we 
begin to know, and warmly to love, Di Vernon, the dearest, bravest 
girl of girls, who, young, unprotected, surrounded by danger, involved 
in such a series of nets, and toils, and entanglements, is yet irresis- 
tibly fascinating and purely noble. She, the dependent orphan, has 
constantly to hide an aching heart under a smooth brow, but is 
always high-couraged, if occasionally sad. Di is full of simplicity, 
frankness, haughtiness, is of bright wit and tender pathos, and is 
rare and delicate in her supreme beauty. She is generous, ardent in 
the defence of a friend—as witness the charming ride, undertaken to 
help Frank, to Squire Inglewood—and can be proud—as witness the 
incident of the gloves in the library. She is Jacobite and Papist, but 
her politics and her religion came to her from outside, while her 
heroism and devotion are a part of her very self. How delighted we 
are when happy Frank, a blind partner in her romantic and 
mysterious situation, is permitted to clasp Di to his bosom! We 
love Frank because Di loves him; and yet we are jealous of him: 
although admitting, if a little reluctantly, that he is a/most worthy of 
such a prize—of a high-hearted girl of such witchery and worth. 
Frank learned pleasantly on the moonlit, misty heath that he should 
not whistle his favourite airs when he wishes to remain undiscovered. 
Her tear falls upon his cheek, and the young lovers part, as it seems, 
“for ever”; but a later record adds, “You know how long and 
happily I lived with Diana ; you know how I lamented her; but you do 
not—cannot—know how much she deserved her husband’s sorrow.” 
And so, farewell, dear, dear Di Vernon ! 

Jeanie Deans is, morally and spiritually, a most true heroine ; and 
yet we are contented to let her marry Butler. She is fitly mated, and 
we would not rival the worthy man, who was mortal, and had been a 
schoolmaster. Effie, the sadly erring, had more of the delicious 
delight of personal and winsome romance. [If the ill-spirit have so 
fair a house, good things will strive to dwell with it. 

The women of fiction, who “do not blush to be admired,” 
are numerous, but we can only cite a very few of the highest 
mark. Stars, and even constellations, are obscured by the trail of a 
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great comet. The Shaksperian ladies are always distinguished by 
fine manners, and by voices gentle and soft and low. The delightful 
women of real life we may sometimes catch a glimpse of in the park, 
in the theatre, or crossing the pavement to enter a carriage, but we 
do not often actually find ourselves in touch with them ; while with 
the woman of fiction we enjoy that liberal intercourse which soul to 
soul affordeth. And what variety and contrast there is between such 
ideals | Take Undine, the dainty darling of weird, watery romance, 
and compare her with the slightly tame and highly proper young 
ladies of Jane Austen. Dear Gretchen is one of the most memorable 
women of the poetic drama. With natural instinct exposing her to 
demonic influence and temptation, and given over to such dire 
sorrows, she remains intrinsically pure and womanly, and shares so 
loftily the ultimate triumph of good over evil. Think, too, of Cole. 
ridge’s tender Genevieve. Then there is Mrs. Browning’s Lady 
Geraldine, “pure as the snow on high hills,” who likes to be rich in 
order to share wealth with love, and condescends so sweetly, with 
woman’s noble, self-sacrificing generosity, to her enraptured poet. 
Let us not forget Sophia Western, whose sweet femininity seems so 
cruelly wasted upon so coarse a scamp as Tom Jones. Ethel New- 
come and Laura Bell should not be overlooked, nor dear Mme. de 
Florac ; and, when rapt with the rage of our own ravished thought, 
we vividly picture to charmed fancy the heroines of Charlotte Bronté, 
who all resemble somewhat their creatrix, in respect that they suffer 
under the long pressure of dull sorrow ; that they have intense imagi- 
nation, which is at war with the sad facts of life; that nearly each 
one makes but timid claims upon happiness; that almost every one 
of them is of nervously weak physique; and that they are hopeless, 
repressed, depressed. They are female problems in an unintelligible 
world. The lengthy ladies of Richardson need not long detain us; 
but we think with a kind of fond rapture of the fair, tender saint in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Philaster.” Hero-worshipping Dorothea 
Brooke, serving a false idol so devotedly, has soft, yielding charm, and 
we cannot omit allusion to Eve and to the Lady in “ Comus.” What, 
will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? It almost might do 
so; but we must exercise self-restraint and be satisfied with a few 
suggestive types. The “sense aches” at those that we include, and 
even at many that we omit. The theme is one fraught with undying 
and with noble charm. It is no waste of time to have “conveniency 
of conversation” with such exquisite creatures. Men—and especially 
those unhappy ones to whom fate denies a knowledge of the real 
ideal woman—may well thank God for the WoMEN oF Fiction. 
H. SCHUTZ WILSON 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


HE Fourth Estate is organising. The recently-founded Insti- 
tute of Journalists, with its Royal Charter, does not yet 
include the whole journalistic body. As a matter of fact, many of 
the leading Press-men of to-day, who are an honour to the profession, 
and seek to make it honourable, have not yet seen their way to join 
the Union. Very few of the large company of men of letters who 
contribute frequently to the daily and weekly Press, adding thereby 
to its moral authority and educational influence, but who do not 
profess to pursue journalism as the sole, or even the main, business 
of their lives, have been asked to associate themselves. Nevertheless, 
though the Institute is still very far from being all-embracing, it has 
become “a great fact.” At the last annual conference held in 
London the membership was reported as 3,556. Phat means that 
the great majority of the working journalists of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland have entered the Union, and that the Institute is by far 
the most comprehensive and best-equipped organisation of Press- 
men which has yet been formed. 
Happily, defence not defiance, is the object of the new Union. 
It is true that Mr. Charles Russell, of the Glasgow Herald, in his 
presidential address last September, remarked : ‘‘ We must be strong 
in point of numbers, strong in earnestness of purpose, strong in actual 
performance, and then there will be little that we cannot effect, and 
little that we cannot prevent.” These words, however, may be safely 
accepted as innocent of any threat. The words, “there will be little 
we cannot effect,” certainly do not foreshadow any great revolutionary 
design under which the Fourth Estate will acquire a dangerous 
authority or will secure indefensible privileges. The Press looks 
with no envious eye on any of the other estates of the realm; and 
if under the guidance of the Institute it attempts to alter its relations 
to any of them, probably the most it has at present in its mind is the 
amendment of the law of libel, in the interests not of licence, but of 
freedom of discussion of questions affecting the public interest, and 
of fair play. At present all journalists—and especially all newspaper 
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proprietors—feel that they have not the amount of protection 
necessary for the promotion of work undertaken solely for the 
welfare of the people, or of the State ; and that while they are not 
infrequently dragged before the courts without adequate cause, and 
thus burdened with costly defences, they are too often made the 
victims of awards of heavy damages, returned and assessed without 
rhyme or reason. The Institute has a duty to discharge to itself 
and to the public in striving to effect an amendment of the law of 
libel. But, as a corporate body, it means to concern itself mainly 
with professional affairs. Its object is to make journalism increasingly 
effective and honourable by taking care that the members of the craft 
are, in respect of education, character, and capacity, fit for the great 
task of informing, guiding, and educating the public in their own 
affairs, whether local, or national, or imperial. 

There are to-day men in the profession who do not like to con- 
sider themselves veterans, who remember that when they in their 
youth proposed to join the Press, they were warningly told that no 
man was fit to be a reporter who could not write at least as good a 
speech or a lecture as the one he reported. <A quarter of a century 
ago probably a majority of the reporters for the Press were either 
ignorant of shorthand, or practised an imperfect system of their own 
manufacture, and made no pretensions to verbatim note-taking. 
Many of these men, however, were remarkably well-educated, and 
widely read—* stickit ” ministers or “stickit” dominies, gentlemanly 
in their manners, and personally acquainted with dignitaries in all the 
higher ranks of life—men who had missed their way in other pro- 
fessions through some moral lapse or occasional unsteadiness of 
habit, and who prided themselves on their ability to produce reports 
of speeches which were considerable improvements on the originals. 
This type of reporter has now, however, almost completely dis- 
appeared. In these days nothing more quickly ends the career— 
aye, and the life too—of a Press-man than intemperate habits. The 
exigencies of the daily Press require unfailing steadiness, the strictest 
temperance in the regulation of the daily life. The man who yields 
to the social temptations that surround him speedily ends his engage- 
ment ; or, if he manages by strength of will and professional dexterity 
to hold on to his post, it is soon seen that he is burning the candle 
at both ends, and is preparing for himself an early grave. 

Another cause of the marked change in the Jersonnel in the 
Press is the wide dissemination of a knowledge of shorthand, and 
especially of Pitman’s system. Phonography is now taught in our 
public seminaries, and the numbers of men who by its aid are 
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enabled to dispense with the need of making the speeches they 
report is legion. The attainment of the power of writing 150 or 
200 words a minute, in legible phonographic characters, by many 
shorthand students in every part of the country, has enormously 
enlarged the number of applicants for reporterships, and the large 
increase of the supply of shorthand writers over the demand for 
them in the Press has certainly a tendency to depreciate the status 
of the profession. Naturally, the journalists who have formed the 
Institute do not like to see the labour market thus over-supplied 
with inexperienced and incompetent workmen. One of the com- 
monest remarks made by the “old hands” to the young aspirants 
who commend themselves by telling of the number of words per 
minute they can take down, is that shorthand writing, or even 
the power of verbatim note-taking, is not of itself sufficient to 
make a man a good reporter or a successful journalist ; that while 
the power of taking a verbatim note is indeed an essential quali- 
fication of a reporter for the Press, he must likewise be possessed 
of literary taste and skill, and be able to write intelligently on 
even a wider variety of subjects than that which formed the dis- 
course of King Solomon ; that he must likewise be endowed with a 
physical constitution fitted to bear up against prolonged spells of 
the most onerous duties. Notwithstanding these depreciatory and 
warning assurances, the number of applicants for admission to the 
profession is still increasing, and it may be that the number of 
inadequately furnished men, content with low wages, who are 
forming connections with the Press, is increasing too. 

This is one of the chief evils the Institute of Journalists is meant 
to check. A system or scheme of examination is now under its 
consideration, for the express purpose of securing that no uneducated 
men shall henceforth enter, or rather that only well-educated men 
shall be allowed to enter, the profession bearing the diploma or 
the credentials of the Institute. The scheme of examination, which 
has received the endorsement of the annual conference of the 
Institute, applies to pupil-associates and members. The examina- 
tion for the pupil-associateship is to include—(a) English History ; 
(4) English Literature ; (c) Arithmetic, up to and including vulgar and 
decimal fractions, with easy questions in algebra and the first book 
of Euclid ; (¢@)Gecgraphy, especially of the British Empire ; (e) Latin, 
or French, or German, at the choice of the candidate, by the trans- 
lation of easy passages into English ; (f) a paper, of not less than 
500 words, on one of six specified general topics ; (¢) correction of 
twelve inaccurately constructed sentences ; (4) to condense a report 
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of 1,000 words into a report of from 200 to 300 words ; and to write 
paragraphs upon three incidents briefly narrated by the examiner ; 
(7) General Knowledge. The examiners may test and take into con- 
sideration any candidate’s knowledge of shorthand. But examination 
in this subject shall be optional. 

The candidate for the second division or membership is re- 
quired to show proficiency in the following subjects: (@) the English 
Language ; (4) English Literature ; (c) English Constitutional and 
Political History ; (¢) Political and Physical Geography. The can- 
didate shall also be examined in—(e) Latin ; (/) either French or 
German, at the choice of the candidate; (g) Natural Science or Mathe- 
matics ; (z) General History ; (7) Political Economy. No candidate 
shall be regarded as proficient in the English language unless he is able 
to satisfy the examiners of his mastery of composition, and of his 
aptitude at condensation and frécis writing. It shall be an 
instruction to the Examination Committee to prepare\ papers, in 
the first instance, in so far as regards subjects (a) to (d), up to about 
the standard of the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Examinations, 
or any equivalent examination in Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. In 
so far as regards subjects (e) to (7) a much lower standard shall be 
held to be sufficient ; and the examination shall be conducted 
throughout with a special view to the requirements of practical news- 
paper work. The candidate shall be also examined in—(7) the 
principles and practice of the Law of Newspaper Libel and Copy- 
right ; and (&) means shall be taken by paper, or by vivd voce 
examination, to test the candidate’s general information. For 
general reporters there shall be an optional examination in—(a) Verba- 
tim Reporting ; (4) Condensation ; (c) Descriptive Writing ; (d) the 
conduct of the best known branches of public and legal business. 
Candidates passing this test shall be awarded special certificates. 

The literary or scholastic requirements of this examination may 
appear to many readers not particularly exacting. They are, how- 
ever, sufficient, if insisted on, to secure on the part of the future 
members of the Institute such a command of the art of composition 
as will take the sting out of the taunting phrase, “ Reporters’ 
English.” It is not at all likely, however, that the entrance examina- 
tion wili restrain the rush that is now being made to the profession. 
The probability rather is it will increase it by strengthening the im- 
pression that journalism is a calling fit and intended for gentlemen ; 
and in these days of universal education of a comparatively advanced 
order the demand for anything like gentlemanly, as distinguished 
from manual or industrial, employment is becoming increasingly 
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urgent. One important result will, however, be secured—the status 
of the Press-man and of his profession will be raised. The door will 
be barred against the ignorant and will be opened only to the 
educated—surely a necessary and a natural requirement at a time 
like the present, when the readers of newspapers are being daily 
increased by young men and women who have successfully passed 
through the standards of the schools. 

Two words of warning to the enthusiastic novitiate may here be 
respectfully offered. The first is, the profession of journalism is an 
arduous one ; the second, it is not in itself a likely road to fortune. 
Undoubtedly the Press is an “ Open Sesame ” to many privileges and 
pleasures. It secures admission to the most eligible seats or 
places at all public meetings and ceremonial functions, however high 
or select the company may be, and however clamorousthe demand for 
entrance by persons of wealth or social ambitions. It commands stalls 
or boxes at places of entertainment, alike the most popular and the 
most exclusive. If at times it is subjected to slights and affronts it 
can assert its power with promptitude and effect, and win an 
attention and a deference befitting a Minister of State. It has its 
times of leisure too. One reporter, who was known to have a 
voracious appetite for work, was wont to show a pencil that had 
lasted him for three months in a summer or autumn of exceptional 
dulness. Further, many pleasant excursions fall to the lot of the 
working journalist—a trip to the country to fulfil some light en- 
gagement, a short river or sea voyage to describe at leisure some 
new route, or a visit to some centre of general or world-wide 
attraction where the daily duties required are just sufficient to save 
one from exnui. But, as arule, the daily routine of work is laborious 
and exacting. The journalist that knows his duty, knows that his 
time is never his own. A sudden call—a fire, a tragedy, a great 
commercial disaster, a railway collision, unforeseen calamity in its 
myriad forms, bringing loss of life and destruction of property to 
others, but opportunities of distinction to the wielders of the pen of 
the ready writer—may send a reporter scores of miles away on the 
briefest possible notice, and at the end of a previous arduous engage- 
ment with which he had hoped to complete to his own satisfaction 
his day’s work. Aware of this liability to unexpected demands on 
service, the ambitious andthe conscientious reporter never loiters over 
his work, but strives to get it finished at the earliest opportunity, and 
so be ready for the emergency which, if promptly and successfully 
met, will bring credit to his paper and reputation to himself. 
Every journalist of distinction who has risen from the ranks 
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has his stories to tell of triumphs achieved by promptitude of 
action, by speed of penmanship, and by capacity for endurance. 
And every journalist of experience has witnessed feats performed 
the recital of which in the hearing of younger men stimulates their 
zeal and quickens their esprit de corps. The writer has known of 
a four-column speech delivered by the late Lord Sherbrooke, when 
still Mr. Lowe—one of the most difficult speakers the phonographer 
ever followed—written out by a single reporter during a railway 
journey between Glasgow and Preston, ex route to Manchester. He 
has seen a colleague rise from the sub-editorial chair at eight o’clock 
at night, and, filling a breach in the reporter’s arrangements, attend 
an important meeting, produce a four-column report for next day’s 
paper—all the while keeping a general supervision of his own proper 
work. He has known two reporters make a five hours’ railway 
journey, take full notes of a six-column speech, re-travel the same 
long way, and each produce an independent verbatim report. He 
has seen men work, not eight hours nor sixteen hours, but 
twenty hours at a spell, and be ready for duty on the following 
day. Of course, such calls and such exertions are exceptional ; and, 
in these days when reporting staffs are more elaborately organised, 
and when the wider field of news supply makes demands on the 
space inconsistent with the page reports of single meetings of former 
times, they are becoming increasingly rare. Still they may be taken 
as illustrations of the heavy taxes which from time to time are 
suddenly made on the strength and the capacity of the reporter. 
Moreover, the conditions under which the work has sometimes to be 
done add to its onerousness and its dangers. In the old hustings 
days, notes had occasionally to be taken in the open air in the 
midst of a blinding snowstorm or in a numbing frost ; occasionally, 
too, under the fire of rotten eggs or putrid fish discharged against 
an unpopular candidate bending over the reporters’ bench. At 
the present time, when the social condition of the people so per- 
sistently engages the attention of the public, the reporter, as special 
commissioner, is required to explore fever dens and to invade the 
haunts of the most reckless criminals. The dangers and hardships 
to which the reforming commissioner is exposed are, it is true, 
slight compared with those bravely undertaken by the military 
correspondent. Still they are at times sufficiently real to make a 
severe trial of nerves and of power of endurance, and they form 
no inconsiderable contribution to the sum total of trying experience 
which the reporter for the Press is called upon to undergo in the 
prosecution of his arduous calling. 
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The duties of the sub-editor are, in some respects, still more 
exacting. His work is more regular, but it is also more constant. The 
easy times that now and again come to the reporter never reach 
the sub-editor. He must be constantly at his post, and he must 
produce the paper whoever is resting. Nowadays, the ordinary news 
agencies and supplies are so productive of copy that, even during a 
dull recess, the material available for filling the paper is always largely 
in excess of its space capacity. This constant surplus of supply 
adds to the difficulties and responsibilities of the sub-editor, whose 
duty is to keep every item of news in the several departments in fair 
proportion, in view of its comparative importance. The commercial, 
the chipping, the sporting, the local, the Parliamentary, the foreign 
news services, along with the reviews of books, and even the 
editorial demand for space for leading articles, are all under his eye. 
Perhaps the most constant of his occupations is the restraint of 
excessive zeal, followed by a series of revisions and curtailments 
and reapportionments, until the block at the newspaper Temple Bar 
is relieved and the daily paper is pieced together. And while he 
has his eye and his hand on every department of the work, he has 
constantly, like the reporter, to be on the watch against a surprise. 
A telegram may come to hand which, if published as received, 
would be unintelligible to the great mass of the readers, and there- 
fore valueless. It is his business so to correct it or add to it as to 
bring out its real meaning. Herein lies all the difference between 
intelligent and slovenly sub-editing—the competent sub-editor is able 
to make his news speak and live; the incompetent fills his paper 
with blunders and riddles. Further, at the last moment, news may 
come to hand of some great disaster or of the death of a man of 
world-wide fame. The sub-editor who knows his duty ruthlessly 
sets aside as much of the matter which he has carefully prepared 
as is required for the effective presentation of the later and more 
important news ; he falls back upon his “reserves”; he quickly 
brings from the treasury of his books of reference elucidating 
material, and next morning he has the satisfaction of feeling that his 
energy and enterprise have made his paper universally talked about. 

Of course, the duties of the editor-in-chief are more responsible 
still. As a general rule the editor charges himself specially with the 
supply and supervision of the leading articles. This is a duty which 
brings him into contact with specialists in all the spheres of modern 
culture. He must be a strong man—widely read, endowed with a 
shrewd, sound judgment and resolute will—not to be mastered by 
them. He must at the same time be a quick, sympathetic, adaptive 
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man, in order to be able to manage his opinionative contributors and 
bending their wills to his without letting them suspect it, extract 
from them the best they have to give in the way most fitted to catch 
the opportunity of the day and hour. At the same time, however, 
the really skilful editor maintains a close supervision of all the literary 
departments, that he may be able the next morning to point out 
every weakness or defect, and to discover who is responsible for it, 
while he marks and commends what is good and effective. In this 
way he keeps his whole staff in full sympathy with himself and in 
the best of working trim. 

It has already been stated that the members of this honourable 
and laborious profession are not too munificently remunerated. A 
reporter for a country weekly paper seldom receives a higher weekly 
wage than is paid to a journeyman printer, and frequently he is 
expected to assist either in the counting-house or in the case-room. 
The salaries of junior reporters on the daily Press are not under- 
stated when they are set down as between #100 and £150. The 
more experienced men on the better class provincial dailies receive 
from £150 to, perhaps, £250; while the remuneration of the heads 
of the staff may range from #250 to #£400—very rarely indeed 
reaching £500, even when special descriptive work, or art and 
musical criticism is expected of them. The rate of the sub-editorial 
pay is on the whole a little higher, but few of the best men on the 
best papers are allowed as much as £400 or #500 per annum ; 
while the editors who receive #1,0co or more may be counted on 
the ten fingers. It is true, indeed, that many opportunities of an 
augmentation of income present themselves. A man of modest 
ambition, who is content to settle down in a country town, may, by 
gathering into his hands the local correspondence, make a fair income 
out of penny-a-lining. The supply of.a report of a weekly market 
for which there is something like a universal demand may yield a 
little fortune—so long as the local Press-man can keep the service 
out of the rapacious maw of the London news agencies, which appoint 
their own correspondents and secure customers by offers of low 
rates. A man of enterprise and of energy can, however, easily 
create a large constituency for himself, and establish a fairly re- 
munerative connection. Most of the members of the reporting 
staffs of the daily papers also succeed in time in obtaining more or 
less profitable correspondence, and thus add considerably to their 
income. This kind of business is, however, perhaps most fully 
developed by the gallery reporters and lobbyists at Westminster. 
The right of entry is limited to the members of the London papers, 
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and to such of the provincial journals as are able or willing to 
maintain a special Parliamentary staff. The members of the Parlia- 
mentary corps, who are paid by the papers they represent at the 
modest rate of six or seven guineas a week while Parliament is in 
session, possess, therefore, a certain monopoly of the service. As a 
rule they are not over-driven if they are but moderately paid by 
their own papers, and therefore they are able to accept supplementary 
engagements for provincial papers as reporters or as writers of 
political gossip or of descriptive Parliamentary letters. A few of 
them are able to make really handsome incomes ; but even the most 
successful of them, however arduously they may work, never com- 
mand such an income as is easily within the reach of a popular 
doctor or barrister of comparatively moderate ability. 

The experience of the leader-writers is perhaps the hardest of 
all. Many a young man of brilliant parts joins the Press in the 
belief that he will there enjoy a mental freedom such as is denied to 
the clergy as sworn upholders of the Articles and Confessions of 
the Churches. For a time all goes well with the enthusiastic, ardent 
young men who give to their employers the full benefit of all their 
talents and learning and increasing experience. By-and-by, how- 
ever, the political partisanship or the editorial supervision of the 
paper changes. New questions arise, on which the editors or pro- 
prietors and the leader-writers find it difficult or impossible to agree. 
Grey hairs, too, begin to appear, before, as yet, there is any conscious 
diminution of intellectual power, though the mind may be becoming 
less supple, less adaptive, less responsive to hints from head- quarters. 
Thus it comes to pass that men who still feel themselves in the 
prime of life, and who were wont to be praised and féted, discover 
a declining enthusiasm for their work in quarters where it was 
formerly highly appreciated. Next comes the galling mortification 
of unsympathetic editorial revision, to be followed in time by re- 
jection of contributions and reduction of salary. As a rule, it must 
be admitted that newspaper proprietors deal patiently and generously 
with writers whose brilliant work and devoted service laid the 
foundation of their papers’ prosperity and of their own fortune. 
Yet it does too frequently happen that the writer who, in the heyday 
of his prosperity and fame has been indifferent to worldly considera- 
tions, and has failed to secure his future by a partnership, finds him- 
self compelled either to suppress his own convictions and write 
against his own beliefs, or let himself be shelved when still in the 
maturity of his powers—his prestige declining and his income 
diminishing—while those of other men in other professions, much 
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his inferior in capacity and in the power of work, are steadily 
increasing. The journalist who toils unselfishly for the public, 
making everybody’s concerns his own, all too frequently neglects his 
personal interests. Often at the end of the day he is himselfa neglected 
man, having little comfort or consolation beyond the reflection that if 
success has not been achieved it has been deserved. Of course 
many Press-men, especially those endowed with the business instinct, 
do win fame and fortune. In their declining years, as proprietors 
of prosperous papers earning high dividends, they have 

That which should accompany old age : 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


But the prizes which await the journalist, however gifted and 
industrious he may be, are really few and slight compared with those 
which are to be won in the other learned or scientific professions ; 
and though, as a journalist, I think no higher or nobler profession 
than mine exists, I must ask young men of talent and ambition to 
think not once, but twice and thrice, before they decide to enter it. 
Meanwhile, those who are connected with it, and wish to magnify it, 
have many calls to activity. The Institute of Journalists may find a 
humble, but not to be neglected sphere of usefulness in putting an 
end to a scandalous underpayment such as I have been shocked to 
learn prevails in some parts of England—viz. a halfpenny per line of 
matter used, whether in the form of news or of a leading article. 
Probably, too, the women journalists, connected more especially with 
the society and fashion papers, need kindly supervision and advice. 
Some action should also be taken to secure pecuniary benefit to the 
writer of more important and telling articles that may be and are 
used now by shrewder men of business for their own enrichment. As 
has already been indicated, an amendment of the law of libel is 
urgently required, and probably some joint demonstration by the 
Press of the United Kingdom, asserting the rights and the power of 
the Fourth Estate, would have the effect of securing for it greater 
consideration in the Courts of Law than has for some time been 
extended to it. 

In these and other spheres the new Union will doubtless find 
means of rendering important service to the journalism of the United 
Kingdom. As in the past, however, the Press has owed its influen- 
tial position to, and has held it by, the character of its individual 
members, so in the future its authority, its power for good as an 
educational agency, must depend mainly on the honesty, the self- 
respect, the incorruptibility, as well as on the talents and devotion of 
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the rising race of journalists encouraged to look upwards by the 
Institute lately founded. It may be that the road to increased 
influence will be found in a decline of partisanship and a growth of 
independence. Possibly the day is not far distant when the Fourth 
Estate will claim to be the master of both political parties, and refuse 
to be the servant of either except in so far as the party is a wise and 
disinterested servant of the public. The resources of the modern 
daily newspaper as guide, philosopher, and friend to the man of 
business and commerce, as well as to the politician, to the social 
reformer as well as to the religious teacher, to the scholar and 
scientist as well as to the omnivorous devourer of news of all kinds 
and from all climes, are now being developed even more fully and 
marvellously than is the Union of the working journalists in defence 
of their own interests and for the greater honour of their craft. 


A FELLOW OF THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 
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“DUKE” COMBE. 


A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


MONG my earliest recollections of books, before I had even 
mastered the difficulties of the alphabet, is an edition of 
“‘ Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours.” The bright and glaring tints of Row- 
landson’s illustrations were a special delight to me, and although 
I do not remember, at that time, reading the text, the adventures 
of the eccentric and didactic D.D., as delineated by the pencil of the 
famous caricaturist, from the moment when, head resting upon hand, 
he meditates upon his momentous expedition until, last scene of 
all, where the worthy is laid in his grave—to save him from the 
hands of piratical scribblers—afforded many hours of pleasant amuse- 
ment to my childhood’s days. Although “ Dr. Syntax” was repub- 
lished with facsimiles of the original plates five-and-twenty years 
ago by Mr. Camden Hotten, few people are now acquainted with 
a work which, on its first appearance, attained an extraordinary 
popuiarity, and was considered by our grandfathers to be a classic, 
worthy of a place beside “ Gil Blas,” “ Don Quixote,” and “Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” or have any knowledge of the author, who, at one 
time, was set side by side with Churchill as a satirist, his “‘ Diabo- 
liad” creating quite as great a sensation as “The Rosciad” or 
“The Times” of that clerical bruiser. William Combe was also one 
of the most voluminous /:/#érateurs that this country has produced, 
while his life is one of the strangest records of a dead and gone 
state of society to be found among the curiosities of literature of 
the eighteenth century. 

The stories of the earlier years of this strange, eventful life are 
so hazy and so full of contradictions that one never knows when one 
is on safe ground. The fog begins even with Combe’s birth and 
parentage, and concerning these points there is little certain beyond 
the fact that he was born in Bristolin the year 1741. It is generally 
understocd that his father was a Bristol merchant, and a writer in 
Notes and Queries, in 1866, took a great deal of trouble in searching 
out the records of all who bore the name of Combe in that city 
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during the last centary. Among the results of his quest were the 
facts that one John Combe was sheriff of Bristol in 1738 ; that 
one Henry Combe was mayor in 1740, and during his year of office 
laid the foundation-stone of the Bristol Exchange; that another 
Combe or Coombe gave a large sum toward the foundation 
of the City Library, and that in 1780 a Mr. Combe, merchant, 
of College Green, dropped down dead from electioneering excite- 
ment while canvassing for Edmund Burke. Which of these 
was William’s progenitor it is impossible to discover. It would 
appear that William was educated at Eton, and was contemporary there 
with the notorious Lord Lyttleton, Charles James Fox, “ Vathek ” 
Beckford, and Bennet Langton, and, in company with these choice 
spirits, led a life that would now be considered dissipated in a man ; 
that at Oxford he was amongst the wildest of undergraduates, and 
was noted for the elegance of his dress, the costliness of his entertain- 
ments, and his general extravagance. Nevertheless he was a young 
fellow of fine parts, for, although nobody ever saw him at study, he 
continued to get through his work in a more brilliant style than 
the most industrious plodders. 

Combe left the University, however, without taking a degree, 
and went to live with Alderman Alexander, of London, who has 
been variously represented as his uncle, godfather, or probable 
father, who paid all the young scapegrace’s debts, and at his death, 
which occurred in 1762, left him a fortune. Apropos of this, the 
following passage occurs in Rogers’s “ Table Talk”: “He [Combes] 
was certainly well connected. He moved once in the highest society, 
and was very intimate with the Duke of Bedford. Twenty thousand 
pounds was unexpectedly bequeathed him by an old gentleman who 
said he ought to have been Combe’s father—that is, he had been on 
the point of marrying Combe’s mother—and who, therefore, left 
him that large sum. Combe contrived to get rid of the money in 
an incredibly short time.” If Rogers’s version be correct, it entirely 
precludes the avuncular relationship, though it favours either of the 
alternative theories. Sir Egerton Brydges, in “A Note on Suppressed 
Memoirs,” put the sum bequeathed at £10,000, and Mr. Camden 
Hotten, in the biography attached to his edition of “ Dr. Syntax,” at 
£16,000. But here we are floundering in a very morass of contra- 
dictions, for the writer in Motes and Queries, previously quoted, 
gives one to understand that he had consulted Alderman Alexander’s 
will, in which, he says, William Combes (sic) was bequeathed only an 
annuity of £50 a year until he should have attained the age of four- 
and-twenty, when he would be paid £2,000, with the contingency of 
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a large property, between him and which two lives and their issues 
stood. Whether by one of those extraordinary fatalities which occur 
now and again death removed those two barriers to affluence, or 
whether, upon the strength of his 42,000 and unlimited credit, he 
started as a man of fashion, there seems to he no means of deter- 
mining. In the biography attached to the ‘ Letters to Marianne” 
it is stated that he lived abroad several years ; that he was called to 
the Bar in 1768 ; that his handsome person, polished manners, and 
intellectual accomplishments gave him the ezirée into the best 
society, and so led him into a life of extravagance. At the time of 
Combe’s death, Zhe Bristol Observer published some recollections of 
him. “He came to the Hot Wells,” says the writer, “about the year 
1768. He was tall and handsome in person, an elegant scholar, and 
highly accomplished in manners and behaviour. He lived in a most 
princely style, and, though a bachelor, kept two carriages, several 
horses, and a large retinue of servants. He had resided abroad 
for several years. He was generally recognised by the appellation 
of ‘Count’ Combe.” 

In London, his magnificence won for him the sobriquet of 
“Duke” Combe. He had taken a house in Bury Street, then one of 
the most fashionable streets of the town, and he was among the very 
few males ever admitted to that celebrated ladies’ club, ‘ The 
Coterie.” He became quite the hero of the hour by, according to 
Moore, “kicking” Lord Lyttleton downstairs for calling Lady Archer 
a drunken peacock, on account of the sort of rainbow feathers she 
was in the habit of wearing. Sir Egerton Brydges (“Note on 
Suppressed Memoirs ”) gives a milder and more probable version of: 
this story by saying that by his firmness Combe induced his lord- 
ship to retire. In curious contradistinction to the manners of the age, 
Combe neither gambled nor bet, and in living was so abstemious 
that he drank only water. In one of his ‘‘ Letters to Marianne” 
(1807) he records having, through the doctor’s recommendation, 
tasted Madeira for the first time. His one passion was ostentatious 
display. And whatever might have been his means, they were quickly 
dissipated, creditors became clamorous, an execution was put into 
his house, his fine friends turned their backs upon him, and one fine 
morning “ Duke” Combe disappeared and was lost sight of for many 
a year to come. 

And now follows a period of poverty, degradation, and strange 
adventures, the story of which reads like an eighteenth century 
novel. Upon quitting London, he made his way on foot to Chatham, 
where he enlisted as a common soldier. One day, while he was 
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marching, weary-footed and dusty, with his company through a 
provincial town, he was recognised by one of his former associates. 
“Is it indeed you, Combe?” exclaimed the gentleman. “It is; 
but a philosopher should be able to bear anything,” was the reply, 
as he passed on. The gentleman soldier, however, did not hide his 
light under a bushel, and became quite a hero while quartered at 
Wolverhampton by one night, in the parlour of a tavern where he 
was billeted, capping a Greek quotation rolled forth by a school- 
master of the town, and afterwards conversing with the pedagogue in 
that language. The Homeric tongue in the mouth of a common 
soldier would be startling even in these days ; how much more sur- 
prising was it, then, at the time of which I write, when the rank and 
file of the army were drawn from the veriest scum? Combe did not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he was a gentleman as well as a 
scholar, though he was silent about his previous history, and 
naturally became to the townspeople the subject of general curiosity. 
Roger Kemble, the father of all the Kembles, who was the manager 
of the Wolverhampton Theatre at this time, got up a benefit for 
“the unknown,” to enable him to purchase his discharge ; and it 
was announced that the beneficiaire would deliver an address between 
the play and the farce. The curious, who were on the tip-toe of 
expectation that he would disclose himself, crowded the house. 
But in this they were doomed to disappointment, for after expressing 
his thanks for the patronage accorded him, he added, “And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, you wish to know who I am?”—a pause. 
*“T am, and ever will be, your grateful and obedient servant.” 
Then, with a graceful bow, he retired. 

Having bought himself out of his red coat, Combe tried to 
establish himself as a teacher of elocution at Wolverhampton, and 
desired to number Sarah Kemble, then quite a girl, among his 
pupils; but the prudent mother considered him somewhat too 
fascinating for such a position, and he seems to have been severely 
snubbed by the matron, and, perhaps, by the daughter as well ; at 
all events, his pen was always hostile to the latter when she became 
the great Mrs. Siddons, and he loved to tell how he remembered 
her standing in the wings of the Wolverhampton Theatre knocking 
two pieces of tin together to imitate the sound of the clicking of a 
windmill. Not long did he remain in the Black Country capital, 
where the advantages of elocution were not appreciated. We next 
hear of him as a waiter in country taverns, where now and again” 
he was recognised by some old acquaintance. Then, after atime, to 
escape, according to Mr. Camden Hotten, from the importunities of 
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his father, with whom he had quarrelled and refused to be recon- 
ciled, he crossed over to the Continent and entered the French 
army. His second trial of soldiering would appear to have been 
as brief as his first, though how he again contrived to abandon the 
musket is nowhere recorded. His next metamorphosis was into under- 
cook, at Douay College, where he attained such celebrity for his soups 
that the professors did all they could to induce him to change his 
faith and attach himself permanently to the house. Here occurs 
another hiatus, and then we find the wanderer back again in England. 
It would appear that it was George Stevens, one of the editors of 
Shakespeare, a friend of the old days, who, now meeting him in 
some menial position, first suggested that he should turn his edu- 
cation and accomplishments to account, make a trial of literature, and 
induced him to return to London. 

Combe, under the influence of the philosophic affectations of the 
times, does not seem to have been much troubled by his degradation, 
and appears to have regarded—or to have pretended to regard— 
such vicissitudes of human life as beneath the care of a philosopher. 
Whether, as Mr. Camden Hotten stated, Combe was too proud to 
accept help at the hands of his father, who was probably disgusted 
at his spendthrift habits, or whether indeed he was the natural son of 
the old gentleman who had left him the fortune, is of very little 
moment ; but the following extracts from a letter written to Rousseau 
and published in Ackermann’s “ Repository of Arts” (3rd Series, 
chapter iii. page 205) in 1824, are curious and suggestive. Combe’s 
acquaintance with the author of “ Le Contrat Social ” probably com- 
menced during Rousseau’s visit to England in 1766 ; the letter is 
not dated, but I should say was written early in the seventies, when 
the writer was about thirty years of age. 

“T am at this moment, like you, in a crowded and populous city, 
where pleasure is the object of universal idolatry, where all are 
fluttering towards the same enjoyments, and involved in the same 
dissipations ; yet I feel myself alone amidst all the tumults of it. I 
therefore recommence my letter: I write to you from this solitude, 
the world, or, I should rather say, from one corner of it to another. 
Believe me, my friend, that if your letter had not afforded mea 
subject, I should have been very much at a loss how to have 
addressed or what to have said to you. Time and chance have so 
ordered matters with me that it is long, long since I have written a 
letter of friendship or sentiment. My pen is so unaccustomed to the 
business that it trails heavily along the paper, and I scarcely know 
how to conduct it to those pleasing purposes of affection which were 
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once its best and dearest office. When we first knew each other, I 
was surrounded with a crowded throng, who called themselves my 
friends—my friends they were while Fortune rode in my chariot with 
me; but I do not complain. Fortune did not abandon me. I 
deserted Fortune, and with the goddess, the crowds who surrounded 
her altars. In losing Fortune, it is true, I lost a few pleasing though 
shadowy connections ; but I was restored to myself, and to myself I 
have lived almost the whole of the interval which has fled away since 
we were wont to pass so many pleasant hours together. My former 
life is a vision which is now almost effaced, and there is little left of 
it but the ghosts of friendships now no more ; and when I venture to 
open my lattice and look into the world, I miss so many of those 
faces which were so pleasant to behold, and see others so changed 
by time and sorrow, that J am disposed to shut my window in haste, 
and withdraw from so mortifying a spectacle. . . . I have neither 
fortune nor friends, neither father' nor mother, nor brother nor 
sister. I do not possess the more endearing ties of life, and those 
which are supposed to conduct most to its felicity—I mean the con- 
nections of marriage and of children; and yet without all these 
various objects of human pursuits I am happy and contented, 
perfectly resigned to my lot and condition, and should exceedingly 
repine at being obliged to change it with any one person in the world 
however loaded and adorned he might be with honours, riches, and 
greatness. I pity everyone’s infirmities ; I laugh with those who 
laugh, and weep with those who weep. . . . My eyes, I fear, have 
looked upon you for the last time ; they will behold you no more, 
and as in my vainest moments I can have no reason to suppose that 
you will give me any written acknowledgment of this long letter, I 
must consider it as a last farewell to you.” 

Combe’s first acknowledged literary production was “ The Philo- 
sopher in Bristol,” published in 1775, which is a series of essays 
something after the style of “The Connoisseur” or “The Ad- 
venturer.” But the first of his writings that brought him into fame 
was a Satirical poem, @ /a Churchill, entitled “The Diaboliad : 
Dedicated to the Worst Man in His Majesty’s Dominions.” This 
achieved such a success that it was followed by a Second Part, and 
in the same year by “The Diabo-Lady: Dedicated to the Worst 
Woman,” &c. Sir Egerton Brydges says: “A quarrel with the late 
Lord Hertford was the cause of his principal satires ; his heroine 
was an old Dowager Countess of Home. I remember distinctly the 


‘ It is not obligatory to take these words literally, as they would apply with 
equal force had Combe simply renounced all communication with his family. 
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great impression those satires made when I was a boy, and how 
many of the severest passages were on everybody’s lips.” Another 
authority says (Campbell in his “‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons ”) that the hero 
was Simon Lord Irnham, who had induced Combe, under the 
promise of a handsome sum of money which was never paid, to 
marry a cast-off mistress of his, and “The Diaboliad ” was penned 
out of revenge. In the three poems Combe runs amuck among the 
fashionable celebrities of the day with a bitter fury not inferior to his 
model, Churchill. Inthe Zimes obituary it was said that “there 
was hardly a person of any note of his time with whose history he 
was not in some degree acquainted. He knew others as well as he 
was known to them ;” and in the satires he doubtless paid off many 
an old score he owed to those who had feasted with him in his 
prodigal days and deserted him in his poverty. ‘The Diaboliad ” 
series was quickly followed by other pasquinades: ‘The First of 
April ; or the Triumph of Folly ;” “An Heroic Epistle to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” “The Royal Register,” caustic sketches of political 
characters, &c., &c. 

In 1777 Combe, according to Mr. Hotten, came into some more 
money at the death of his father—or was it through the removal 
of the two lives that stood between him and the further provisions 
of Alderman Alexander’s will? Be that as it may, notwithstanding 
the stoical professions of his days of poverty, he again plunged into 
the extravagances of fashionable life, dissipated his second fortune 
as quickly as he had his first, and then, pursued by a swarm of 
creditors, took shelter, under the arrest of a friendly one, within the 
“ Liberties” of the King’s Bench, where he passed the whole forty 
remaining years of his life. 

In order to understand the possibility of such an existence, it 
may be necessary to give some account of an institution concerning 
the nature of which, although it has passed away within living 
memory, most people at the present day are profoundly ignorant. 
Within the portals there were little indications of a prison, for you 
found yourself in a street crowded with people, talking, loitering, 
or chaffering at butchers’, bakers’, cook-shops, taphouses, hawkers 
calling their wares, and all the bustle of a low neighbourhood ; and 
there was not a phase of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
that was not represented among the eight hundred or a thousand 
people that were usually congregated within the walls. Those who 
had the means to do so could live as riotously here as in any other 
part of London, give parties, dinners, suppers, to which any- 
one, in or out of the prison, could be invited ; here ladies and 
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gentlemen rubbed shoulders with fashionable courtesans, blacklegs, 
and swindlers.. At this very time a Mrs. Montgomery, a celebrated 
society beauty, and a notorious woman known as Fanny King, gave 
almost daily receptions and soirées. But the debtor need not live 
within the walls unless he chose to do so, for the “ Liberties,” 
which were really a survival of the old sanctuaries, included an area 
of three miles, comprehending all St. George’s Fields, one side of 
Blackman Street, and a portion of the Borough High Street ; and 
these limits were so elastic that a wag once remarked that to his 
certain knowledge they had on one occasion extended to the East 
Indies! Prisoners were permitted to pursue their avocations during 
the day in any part of London, and were only compelled to sleep 
within the three-mile radius. The cost of these privileges was five 
guineas for small debts, eight for the first hundred, and half that 
sum for each additional hundred. ‘“ Day Rules” could be pur- 
chased for 4s. 2d. the first day and 3s. 2d. for each succeeding 
one ; but these did not permit the debtor to sleep outside the prison 
walls. Readers of * Nicholas Nickleby” will remember that the 
father of Madeleine Bray was “a Ruler,” and resided with his 
daughter in a shabby house “not many hundred yards from the 
Obelisk.” 

William Combe lived at No. 12 Lambeth Road, and there worked 
with the most indefatigable industry at his pen. The list of his 
acknowledged works, most of which bore other authors’ names, that 
Combe compiled at Ackermann’s request shortly before his death, is 
a very long one, and besides these, he said that he had contributed 
more than two thousand columns to newspapers and magazines. It 
was he who compiled Adam Anderson’s “ Origin of Commerce,” a 
work of great research and labour ; Anderson’s “ Secret Expedition to 
Egypt,” Viscount Grant's “ History of the Mauritius,” Mackenzie’s 
** Voyage to the South Atlantic,” and various other books of voyages 
and travels ; it was Combe who wrote the life of the notorious George 
Hanger, one of the bucks of the Regency; supplied the text to 
Farington’s “ Views of the Thames ;” wrote “The Devil on Two 
Sticks in England,” a continuation of Le Sage’s “Le Diable Boiteux.” 
He also supplied clergymen with sermons. Indeed, he was a ready 
writer upon any subject, and had a marvellous power of imitating the 
styles of other authors. One of the cleverest of literary forgeries was 
his “ Letters of the late Lord Lyttleton,” in which the manner of that 
notorious personage is so perfectly imitated that they even deceived 
his mother and his closest friend, Windham, and for years everybody 
regarded them as genuine. In 1802 Combe edited for Colonel 
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Greville a newspaper called “The Pic-Nic.” Horace Smith, ina 
notice of his brother affixed to his “Comic Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse,” writing of Combe, says : 

“If a column or two of newspaper remained unsupplied at 
the last moment, an occurrence by no means unusual, Mr. Combe 
would sit down in the publishers back room, and extemporise a 
letter from Sterne at Coxwould—a forgery so well executed that it 
would never excite suspicion.” Indeed, these were afterwards col- 
lected and published in volume form as genuine epistles by the 
author of “Tristram Shandy.” All letters, therefore, not to be 
found in the first collected edition of Sterne’s works, 1780, should 
be regarded as apocryphal. Combe used to say that it was with 
him Sterne’s “Eliza” was in love, and boasted of having had 
private assignations with her. In 1789 Combe’s pen had been hired 
in support of Pitt’s government, for an annuity of £200, which 
was taken away at the minister’s fall in 1801, renewed when Pitt 
returned to power, and finally suppressed at his death. In 1803 
Combe was engaged upon the staff of the Zimes, writing articles 
under the signature of “Valerius.” Crabbe Robinson, in his 
Diary, gives us a glimpse of him at this period: “It was on my 
first acquaintance with Walter I used to notice in his parlour a 
remarkably fine old gentleman. He was tall, with a stately figure 
and handsome face. He did not appear to work much with his 
pen, but was chiefly a consulting man. When Walter was away 
he used to be more there and to decide as a dernier ressort. In 
the “Letters to Marianne” there are frequent references to his 
returning home from the Zimes office in the early hours of the 
morning. Thus we find that, in Combe’s case, the “ Liberties” of 
the King’s Bench extended across the Thames to Printing House 
Square. In the course of time Combe grew so accustomed to his 
retreat that he had no desire to exchange it for another. Walter 
offered to compromise with his creditors, but he declined the 
proposal. “If I do so, I shall have to sacrifice the little means 
I possess,” he replied. “The best chambers in the Bench are 
mine by right of seniority for a few shillings a week. My habits 
have become so sedentary that, if I lived in the airiest square in 
London, I should not walk round it once a month ; J have plenty 
of friends come to see me; I can still give my little suppers and 
enjoy good society, and I have an excellent library.” Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in the “‘ Note” previously quoted, met him about this time, 
and thus describes him: “He had lived long enough out of the 
world, at least out of the highest ranks, to have some coarseness 
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of accent when I conversed with him ; but he had two delightful 
attractions, he was manly and unaffected. He was, perhaps, seventy- 
seven, but he did not look more than sixty-five. He was of middle 
size, muscular, and of a countenance rather rough and heavy than 
elegant, brilliant, or intellectual.” 

It was in 1810 that Combe was first introduced to Ackermann. 
Ackermarn was a German who came over to England to draw 
designs for coachbuilders, and about 1796 opened a print shop, 
first at 96 and afterwards at ror Strand, there ultimately becoming 
one of the most famous of London publishers. Combe was en- 
gaged to contribute to Ackermann’s “ Poetical Magazine,” and write 
up to Rowlandson’s illustrations, and it was in 1810, when he was 
three score and ten, that the most famous of his compositions, 
but for which his name would now be unknown to alli but literary 
students—* The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque ”— 
was first issued. The history of this work is somewhat curious. It 
is thus told by Adolphus in his “ Memoirs of John Bannister.” 
“Dining at a tavern with John Bannister and a third person, 
Rowlandson was asked, ‘What are you about, Rowly?’. ‘Why, 
nothing in particular ; I think my inventive faculty has been some- 
what sluggish of late ; I wish one of you would give me a hint.’ 
Being asked of what kind, he answered: ‘I feel in a humour to 
sketch a series where the objects may be made ridiculous without 
much thinking. I have been making a tour in Devon and Cornwall 
with a friend, who, although I made sketches on the coast for him, 
wishes me to introduce adventures at inns and other comic incidents. 
But what can I do for such a hero—a gentleman weighing 17 st. ? 
For such scenes he is quite out of the question. I want one of 
a totally different description.’ ‘I have it,’ said Bannister; ‘you 
must fancy a skin-and-bone hero, a pedantic old prig in a shovel- 
hat and rattle-traps, and place him in such scrapes as travellers 
frequently meet with—hedge ale-houses, second and third-rate inns, 
thieves, gibbets, mad bulls, and the like. Come, give me a sheet of 
paper, and we will strike off a few hints.’ The paper was produced, 
Bannister gave his ideas, Rowlandson adopted them, Combe ex- 
plained them by a well-written poem ; and to this conversation, and 
to the lively invention of Bannister, the public is indebted for a 
highly-favoured publication.” 

I may add that Combe was quite unacquainted with Rowlandson, 
and during two years he each month received a picture, and wrote 
the letterpress without meeting the artist or ever knowing what was 
to come next. The success of the work was enormous ; everything 
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was @ Ja Dr. Syntax ; there were Syntax hats and coats and wigs ; 
everybody read it, and everybody quoted it. Collected in book 
form, in one year it passed through five editions. It was not until 
1818, after many spurious imitations had appeared, that the second 
part, ‘‘ Dr. Syntax in Search of Consolation” (on the death of his 
spouse) was issued. The third, “ Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife,” 
quickly followed, and in 1822 appeared the last and poorest of 
the series, “ Johnny Quz Genus,” the history of a foundling, intro- 
duced into the previous work. Among other tasks he executed in 
conjunction with Rowlandson, were “The Dance of Death,” and 
“The Dance of Life.” 

Combe was twice married. A reference has been previously 
made to his first match, which was a very unhappy one, and the 
pair lived apart, the lady mostly residing in Ireland, but seemingly 
on amicable terms with her husband, for in the ‘“ Letters to 
Marianne,” frequent mention is made of “ Mrs. C——,” to whom 
Marianne sent, at Combe’s desire, specimens of her needlework, 
which were very graciously acknowledged. Camden Hotten says 
she died in a lunatic asylum in 1814. Previous to this, in 1810, 
Combe made the acquaintance of Charlotte Hadfield, the sister of 
the well-known architect and of Mrs. Cosway, the artist’s wife ; she 
was at that time a still handsome woman of forty, and, after the death 
of the first, became the second Mrs. Combe. But this matrimonial 
venture does not appear to have been more comfortable than the 
former one ; Charlotte Hadfield was a strange, eccentric creature, 
according to the showing of her own sister’s letters, and lived apart 
from her husband, whom she survived by several years. 

Combe in his latter years wrote a very minute autobiography, 
and had arranged that a young man, whom he had adopted, prob- 
ably a natural son, should publish it after his death. But just before 
that event, which happened in 1823, the protégé offended the old 
man by marrying Olivia Serres, the daughter of the self-styled 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, and Combe employed the very last 
days of his life in destroying a record which might have almost 
rivalled the “Confessions” of his friend Rousseau in interest. 
Such frequent reference to the “Letters of Marianne” has been 
made in this article that I cannot conclude without giving some 
account of that book. In the early years of the present century, 
Combe made the acquaintance of a mother and daughter named 
Brooke, who were at the time in very straitened circumstances. 
Combe appears to have conceived an affection, presumably platonic, 
for the daughter, Marianne, and greatly befriended her and her 
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mother, settling them in a house at Camberwell, which he 
furnished at his own expense. Almost daily he wrote letters to 
Marianne, many after his return at four or five o’clock in the morn- 
ing from his labours in the Zimes office, and mostly couched in 
warmer terms than are usually employed by a septuagenarian. By- 
and-by, however, a young man named Birch came to lodge with the 
Brookes, and paid great attention to Miss Marianne, seemingly with 
the young lady’s approval, after which a coolness sprang up between 
her and her elderly admirer, though Miss Brooke never failed to 
visit him when she was in need of his assistance. After the old 
man’s death she had the infamous meanness to hand over his letters 
to Birch, who at once published them. There is a copy of the little 
book in the British Museum, which is said to have belonged to 
Ackermann, annotated probably by his own hand, the notes containing 
much valuable information and several important corrections as to 
certain points in Combe’s life. 

In one of his letters Horace Walpole brands our author as “ that 
infamous Combe, the author of the ‘ Diaboliad.’” But Combe would 
be naturally antipathetic to such a very superior person as the master 
of Strawberry Hill, who, moreover, had not escaped the lash of that 
satiric pen. Even judged by the low moral standard of the age, 
Combe in his early days was, no doubt, a shady character. “ Yet,” 
says Dr. Doran, in “The Last Journals of Horace Walpole,” “he 
was a friend of Hannah More, whom he loved to make weep by 
improvised romances, in which he could pile the agony with wonder- 
ful effect.” Horace Smith frequently visited him, and records that 
he never left without admiring his various acquirements and the 
philosophical equanimity with which he endured his reverses. In 
the Zimes for June 1823 will be found an eulogistic but stiltedly- 
written obituary notice of him; but the writers of obituaries are 
usually too much under the influence of the mil nisi bonum maxim 
for their opinions to be of much value in estimating an individual’s 
private character. As an author, Combe has long since passed into 
oblivion. That he was a man of learning and remarkable ability is 
beyond dispute, but everything he did was hack work, written for 
mere bread and cheese, and his most notable creation, “ Dr. Syntax,” 
which is little, if anything, more than facile doggerel, has only been 
kept alive by Rowlandson’s illustrations. Yet his career is a curious 
and interesting chapter in the literary history of a period the tradi- 
tions of which survive only in books. 


H. LACEY. 
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A LADY’S LIFE IN COLOMBIA. 


. HERE ¢s Heligoland, dear ?” 
“Don’t you know, dear! It’s one of those places 
Stanley has just discovered.” 

If I remember rightly, two charming young women said this in 
Punch some little time ago. It sounds absurd, of course ; but upon 
my honour the geographical knowledge of ninety-nine hundreds of our 
educated fellow creatures is not very much further advanced. 

“ Going to Columbia?” as I volunteer the information. ‘ Oh,” 
with a pause of uncertainty, “I see. Columbia, British Columbia,” 
with a delicate but distinct accent on the /um, to gently intimate my 
shortcomings. 

“No, not British Columbia,” meekly; “Colombia, in South 
America, you know.” 

“Oh!” with an air of having imperfectly heard my first an- 
nouncement, but zow being quite on firm ground. ‘South 
America—of course. And will you be far from Buenos Ayres, 
dear? I have some cousins there.” 

As my own geographical knowledge, though extensive, is not 
unlimited, and I am unable to tell to a few hundred miles how 
far I shall be from my questioner’s kin, I answer cautiously, “Oh, 
yes—some distance, I fancy.” 

As my readers may possibly be also a little hazy as to my where- 
abouts, I will briefly mention that Colombia is in the north-west of 
South America, with an area of over three hundred thousand miles, 
is a Republic, is divided into nine states, was formerly known as 
New Granada, and rejoices in a constitution dating from 1863. 
The country was first discovered in the sixteenth century—by the 
way, think what a century that was to live in, when the possibilities 
of happening on a new country seemed practically limitless! The 
veriest pessimist would have found life worth living then! A 
Spanish exploring party, under Belcazar, started from Peru on a 
northern search for the Temple of the Sun, which, adorned with 
idols of pure gold, was said to be somewhere in the ranges of the 
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Andes. As Amyas Leigh and his men sought and did zof find 
Manoa, so Belcazar and his band never reached their goal, but they 
did come on some rich gold-producing gravel, which induced them 
to found a colony ; and one little town at least, Mariquita, looks as 
quaintly old-world as any of our English medizval cities, with its 
old Spanish ruins and archways, taking one back for good three 
hundred years. It is a bit of a place; but Spanish piety was 
redundant in those days—piety which had effected an absolute 
divorce from morality—and seven churches were built there, of 
which but one is left. 

Though the Temple of the Sun never gladdened their eyes, the 
colonisation of Colombia was a lucky thing for the Spaniards. 
There was gold, and there were Indians. Spanish arithmetic made 
the product riches for the white man, and hideous, hopeless slavery 
for the brown. Spain has a fair amount of human suffering to 
answer for, with her little arrangements of the holy office and the 
autos-da-fé ; but nowhere perhaps has Spanish cruelty been more 
full-blown and frightful than in the barbarities inflicted on the 
gentle, friendly aborigines who feil under their yoke in the New 
World. About a century ago Colombia shook herself free of the 
Mother Country, and seems at present, having no navy, and not 
much of an army, and therefore being incapable of showing her teeth 
to her neighbours, to chiefly occupy herself in a series of little 
revolutions between the Liberals and the Conservatives. A thousand 
men were killed in 1877 in a fight in the plains below Frias, which 
an English lady and gentleman watched from their windows. In 
1885 the two opposing parties fought for a bridge at Mariquita, and 
the next day an Englishman from Malpaso rode past, and counted 
forty corpses, the amiable Colombian custom in time of war being, 
“Let the dead bury their dead.” During this little war the first 
mentioned Englishman had in his charge £8,000 of gold, which, for 
better security, he took to bed with him. Fortunately, in these 
little affairs Colombians keep themselves 40 themselves, and do not 
molest English, or any other strangers within their gates ;. but as all 
communication with the coast is cut off, it sometimes happens that 
for a year the unhappy foreigner is unable either to send or receive 
letters, and his horses and mules are always appropriated by the 
Government when a war is on, an allowance for them, however, 
being generally made afterwards. 

People who go to Colombia must make up their minds to leave 
their nerves behind them. Revolutions and earthquakes—these, 
however, though common, not being serious, only a little tremble- 
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ment de terre, rattling china and shaking doors—not like the 
dreadful Riviera secousses—lurkes, alligators, and scorpions being 
among the commonplace facts of existence ; and if the husband is a 
medical man to one of the mining companies, his wife must make 
up her mind that about every four days in a fortnight he will be 
away on his long round, and, unless she can go with him, she must 
make herself happy alone—servants don’t sleep in the house—with 
a baby and a revolver. On the other hand, to set against all these 
cons—the pros—the climate, the scenery, the flowers, the birds, the 
trees. To a botanist, an entomologist, an ornithologist, a naturalist, 
Colombia would be paradise. 

Our destination was Frias, which we reached at /ong last. Some- 
how, in these days, distance seems so annihilated with expresses and 
mail steamers, that it has all the charm of novelty to hear of a real 
old-fashioned journey, where one has time, and more than time, to 
see where one is going. I think Ruskin would approve of Colombian 
travelling. We are certainly not whisked over the country in a train 
like parcels, as I think he somewhere unkindly says is the way of us 
moderns. We began in the ordinary way—mail from Southampton 
to Sabanilla, twenty-four days—and we took the same time to do the 
seven hundred miles from there to Frias! We started by waiting at 
Barranquilla—it seems rather an Irish way of putting it, but we did— 
for a steamer to take us up the Magdalena ; and fifteen hours after 
we set out, we broke our crank, and had to run into the bank 
and wait there five days, till another boat came and rescued us. 
Another day we struck on a sandbank, otherwise the voyage was 
uneventful — “ kinder monotonous,” a Yankee fellow-traveller 
remarked, but very delightful. The scenery was gorgeous; the 
flowers, trees, and shrubs exquisite ; and some days the mountains 
were quite close. The river is beautiful, full of islands, and alligators 
well called “ loathly,” who take the air on the sand-banks with their 
awful jaws wide open. If the old ballad maker had ever seen an 
alligator, he could have turned Kempion’s lady into even a more 
“laidly worm” than he did. In one day we counted a hundred and 
sixty. The heat was terrible ; and when we got to Honda, a pretty 
little place, something like a Welsh village, with mountains all round, 
it was a relief to stay there a few days, till the mules came down to 
fetch us. Frias is forty miles from Honda, and the road !—d/ n’y en 
a pas/ Thirteen miles driving across the plains in a buggy— 
during which we alternated pleasingly between a break-neck gallop 
and a crawl—brought us to Lombi. The nature of the road may be 
guessed when I mention that we were three hours and a half doing 
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thirteen miles. After coffee we mounted our mules and began our 
ride. As I have observed before, people with nerves must not come 
here. I don’t think a nervous person would have enjoyed that ride. 
The way lay up a steep precipice with loose stones. The mules 
took their own way, like Swiss ponies. We sat on their backs, but 
did not presume to interfere with them. As all one’s resources were 
taxed to hold on, this was rather a fortunate arrangement. In about 
twenty minutes we came to clayey ground, and climbed on. There 
were only paths worn by the mules’ feet, but that seemed all that 
was necessary. How the creatures go as they do—rushing uphill, 
jumping pieces of rock—and never making a mistake, is a mystery. 
Four and a half hours’ riding brought us to Santa Ana, near which 
we met and killed a big snake. We had five hours riding the next 
day, soaltogether it took thirteen hours to cover forty miles ! 

Frias consists of the North Tolima Silver Mine, the houses of 
the English connected with it, and of one or two Colombians, and 
ranches for the peons, or native labourers. The English, who, 
speaking Hibernicé, are nearly all Welsh! are mostly mechanics. It 
also boasts a chapel, very small and squalid—a priest, by the way, 
has only been here twice in six months !—a prison, and a fonda, or 
general shop. It is 4,100 feet above sea level, and in sight of 
perpetual snow, but lies in a hole, surrounded by mountains. Our 
house is a hundred feet higher up. It is not an imposing structure 
—one storied, as all houses hereabouts are—we remember our earth- 
quakes—and consists of a sala, or living-room, with two bedrooms 
opening out of it on one side, and one on the other, verandahs back 
and front, and a small pantry. The kitchen, with a room for the female 
servants, is a separate building. The great servant question is not 
of engrossing interest here, and we do not indulge much in cook 
stories. Our domestics are not very troublesome to provide for ; 
they need neither bed or blanket, but roll themselves up in a rug, 
and sleep where they feel “so dispoged”—on the kitchen floor 
sometimes. Wages are infinitesimal. A cook, who is also laun- 
dress, gets twelve shillings a month ; a housemaid six shillings, and a 
boy to look after the mules and do odd jobs sixteen shillings. As 
the female servants only wear a print gown and a coloured 
cotton handkerchief, their dress expenses are not great! But, O ye 
British housewives ! we Colombians have an advantage over you 
which will excite your keenest feelings of envy! Think of it, O 
London matrons, when next you settle your butcher’s “little bill,” 
we buy our meat at threepence halfpenny a pound, and our turkeys 
at five and six shillings each, our chickens are from sevenpence to 
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tenpence, our coffee fivepence a pound, and our eggs twenty-five for 
a shilling! A man and his wife and child, with three servants and 
three mules can live here and pay all expenses, including maize 
and sugar-cane for the beasts, for £10 a month. En revanche, 
bedroom candles are twopence halfpenny each, and petroleum three 
and sixpence a gallon; and it must be admitted that clothing 
is an awful price. White drill, linen, and brown holland can be 
got at very big prices, good calico there is none, and the 
print is like paper. Boots are well-nigh unattainable luxuries, 
and a pair of canvas shoes for a two-year-old boy cost four shillings. 
However, as it really does not matter what one wears in this most 
unsophisticated region, the want of fashionable attire is not so awful 
as it might be. The latest mode in bonnets, par example, is a thing 
with which we have absolutely o concern. Nothing is ever seen 
here but sugar-loaf hats, made of the very finest straw. The sight of 
a lady on her travels is startling to the uninitiated. Imagine her 
seated on a small mule, with a very long flowing habit, put on over 
the dress, her head and body covered with a large sheet, for the sake 
of coolness, merely the face showing ; a sugar-loaf hat, and a smal 

parasol as the crowning effort of elegance. One Yankee dame added 
to the effect by insisting on retaining a dress improver under her 
habit, which had at least the merit of originality. Colombian fashion 
sanctions for ball dresses such curious combinations as blue and 
orange plush, and white, thickly covered with a floral design in brown 
and blue, heavily ruched and puffed, and enriched with a front 
breadth of pale green spotted satin. At a dance, or “ bailé,” wall- 
flowers are things unknown, as there are at least ten men to every 
woman present. The music consists of a “tiply” and a “ bandola” ; 
the lords of creation are refreshed with acquadiente—the native spirit 
—rum, and beer—at three shillings a pint: the women with sponge 
cakes, dulee, and tea. As soon as a dance is ended, etiquette forbids 
a man to talk to his partner ; so the lady is solemnly conducted to a 
seat among the rest of her sex, her cavalier makes a magnificent bow 
and retires to 47s kind, who congregate on the opposite side of the room 
—a kind of sheep and goats arrangement, terribly contrary to the 
views of any British match-making mamma of well-regulated mind. 
At one dance, which ended at 3.30 A.M., when it was pitch dark, the 
guests left in a procession, riding mules, and carrying lighted tallow 
candles. Carriages are not; everyone rides ; and the mules, who are 
far more numerous than, and generally very superior to the horses, 
average £12 to £20 each, while a horse can be bought as low as £7. 
The marvellous surefootedness of these mules makes them perfect 
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treasures in a region where every place is up and down, and where 
some of the roads, so called, are like flights of stone steps. I have 
no hesitation in saying that some of these creatures could be ridden 
with absolute safety up and down any staircase in England. 

“The weather?” Do I hear you, asa true-born Briton, inquiring 
anent the national subject? We have none. That perpetual ram- 
mering, that wearisome reiteration of inanity, “talking about the 
weather,” is unknown here. We have a climate—and a climate that 
knows how to behave itself in a rational and regular manner—not all 
fits and starts and inconsistency, such as you endure at home. Our 
climate—let me beg you not to mention “ weather” again — is 
delightful, like an English May or June on its best behaviour, and 
never varies (think of that, O ye happy islanders, who put up a 
parasol one day and wrap yourselves in furs the next !). That is the 
case with us here at Frias. Of course, as one goes up or down, the 
temperature changes. A few days’ ride from here in the plains, it is 
100° in the shade ; while going upwards, great coats and furs are 
desirable. Indeed, high up, where it is all rock, bare, or overgrown 
with lichen, when water actually boils it is cool enough to drink. At 
Frias we live in the open air, literally, as doors and windows stand 
always open—at least, I can more correctly aver that windows are 
never shut, as they do not exist, and there are only wooden shutters in 
their stead. Our time is six hours behind England ; and we ought to 
be, if we are not, healthy, wealthy, and wise, for we go to bed some- 
where about eight, and get up with the sun. I remember, in 
Switzerland, being dragged up the Righi by conscientious friends to 
see the sun rise there—the railway in itself was a nightmare—and 
being only too glad when, thanks to a beneficent fog, the sun did not 
rise—at least, dispensed with our attendance at his levée. Here it 
is rather different to the marrow-piercing cold of that unfriendly 
mountain ; and it zs worth while, even to the laziest of mankind, to 
see Ruiz (18,000 ft.) and Tolima (19,000 ft.), both extinct volcanoes, 
meet the dawn. Think of two glorious heights which could look 
down from four and five thousand feet upon the Jungfrau, and hold 
their own with the mighty nursery of the Nile—Ruwenzori itself! I 
always wonder that men never invented mountain worship, while 
assimilating their multitudinous cults. They always seem so unap- 
proachably sublime—unchanging monuments of omnipotent might. 

However, to the ordinary mind, perhaps, ordinary things are more 
congenial—the population, for example, which is very ordinary. I 
have seen but one Colombian lady with any pretensions to good 
breeding. The people are a mixture of the Indians discovered here 
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by Belcazar and the Spaniards. The ordinary workpeople, called peons, 
are, on the whole, handsome, but small, idle, and ignorant, There 
are a few blacks, descendants of slaves emancipated in 1854, but the 
majority, from intermarriage with the peons, are of mixed blood. The 
term intermarriage is rather a fagon de parler, for, as a matter of fact, 
marriage is a ceremony more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, as it is a very expensive process, and in the country districts 
priests are rarely seen. 

The mention of slaves reminds me that I have not said anything 
about gold-fields. They are alluvial, that is, the gold has been 
‘weathered ” away from the original reefs, and is found in a gravel 
composed of quartz and a reddish clay. It is washed out by water, 
led, under considerable pressure, through a pipe with a short tube at 
the end, shaped like a cannon, and called a monitor. Through this 
the water passes with tremendous force, sufficient, it is said, to cut a 
man in half, and describes a parabolic curve for a distance of a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet. It falls on the face of the cliff on 
which the gravel lies, and a few hours’ working will wash away a cliff 
of considerable size in an almost incredible manner. It is a very 
fascinating sight. The gravel, in a muddy stream, runs downa ditch 
with a sharp grade called a sluice, paved with oblong blocks of wood, 
between the crevices of which the gold, from its greater weight, sinks, 
and can be picked up at stated intervals—“clean-ups,” as they are 
called. At Malpaso, after six weeks’ washing, they cleaned up £ 5,000 
of gold. It was the gold to which the poor natives of the country 
owed their destruction. The Spanish Conquistadores had no mercy; 
and the Indians, made into beasts of burden, died by the hundred 
under the lash, as they carried the hide-bound packages to the coast 
to be shipped for Spain. 

We are in a land of flowers here—such orchids as my poor pen is 
powerless to describe. Oleanders and magnolias grow wild ; and in 
our own garden we had in April Maréchal Niel roses, dahlias, sunflowers, 
very large sweetwilliams, heliotrope and tuberoses, all in full bloom. 
There are oranges, lemons and guavas in plenty ; and, oh, if I could 
but give the very faintest description of the forest! Just about us 
there are extensive clearings, as this is an old settled region, and of 
course, higher up, in a colder temperature, the tropical trees and 
flowers merge gradually into others less luxuriant, till Spanish oaks 
are reached. Palms come up to where we live, but hardly beyond, 
yielding to the ferns, many of which can be easily ridden under, while 
some of the hanging ones are twenty feet in length. In the plains 
we get to the vea/ forest, and there one stops appalled at the utter 
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inability to describe the gorgeous luxuriance, Let me take the words 
of one abler than myself—Frederick Boyle. 

“Great tree-ferns meet across the bubbling water, their fronds 
translucent as green glass where the sunlight flicks through a canopy 
of leaves. Every tree is clad and swathed in creepers, huge snakes 
of vegetation, bare and ponderous, sunning their jewelled heads at 
a windy height above, or slender tendrils starred with blossom. Here 
and there is a vast hollow pillar, reticulated, plated, intertwined—the 
casing of a parasite which now stands unaided, feeding on the rotten 
débris of its late support, and stretching murderous arms abroad, in 
the world of leaves above to clasp another victim. Other trees are 
fading to a lovely death under shrouds of fern, which descend from 
the topmost branches in a gray-green cataract soft as a fall, three feet 
thickness of tender sprays. Great sheaves of bamboo make an arch 
of verdant feathers overhead. A thousand tropic blossoms unknown 
to us clothe earth and brushwood ina veritable sheet of colour. . . . 
The forests of the New World seldom show that dim and awful gloom 
so impressive in tracts of oriental jungle, probably because all the 
land was densely peopled when the Conquistadores came. But in 
the older parts where undergrowth is checked gray Spanish moss 
drooping from the boughs has much ofthe same effect. I do not re- 
member where I described the trees thus solemnly caparisoned as 
‘standing like cloaked mourners in procession.’ I do not now think 
of a better form of words.” 

Let me add one or two touches of colour from a master hand— 
the hand of him whose “ At Last ” ends the dream of his long life— 
the glowing splendour of the tropics. ‘ Trees full two hundred feet 
high, one mass of yellow or purple blossom to the highest twigs, and 
every branch and stem one hanging garden of crimson and orange 
orchids or vanillas.” “‘The full sun-gleam lay upon the enormous 
wall of mimosas, figs, and laurels, which formed the northern forest, 
broken by the slender shafts of bamboo tufts, and decked with a 
thousand gaudy parasites ; bank upon bank of gorgeous bloom, piled 
upward to the sky, till where its outline cut the blue flowers and 
leaves, too lofty to be distinguished by the eye, formed a broken 
rainbow of all hues quivering in the ascending streams of azure mist, 
until they seemed to melt and mingie with the very heavens.” 

I wish I could name the trees, but many are unknown to me. 
Some I do know—mahogany, cedar, ceiba-trees—and cacti, lianes, 
matapolos of all sorts and kinds. Do you know what a ceiba, or 
cotton-tree, is like? If not, let Kingsley tell you. “The hugest 
English oak would have seemed a stunted bush beside it. Borne 
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up on roots, or rather walls, of twisted board, some twelve feet high 

. rose the enormous trunk full forty feet in girth, towering like 
some tall lighthouse, smooth for a hundred feet, then crowned with 
boughs, each of which was a stately tree, whose topmost twigs were 
full two hundred and fifty feet from the ground. And yet it was easy 
for the sailors to ascend, so many natural ropes had kind Nature 
lowered for their use, in the smooth lianes which hung to the very 
earth, often without a knot or leaf. Once in the tree, you were 
within a new world, suspended between heaven and earth, and, as 
Cary said, no wonder if like Jack, when he climbed the magic bean- 
stalk, you had found a castle, a giant, and a few acres of well-stocked 
park, packed away somewhere behind that labyrinth of timber. 
Flower gardens at least were there in plenty, for every limb was 
covered with pendant cactuses, gorgeous orchises, and wild vines ; 
and while one half the tree was clothed in rich foliage, the other half, 
utterly leafless, bore on every twig briiliant yellow flowers, around 
which humming-birds whirred all day longy Parrots peeped in and 
out of every cranny, while, within the airy woodland, brilliant hybrids 
basked like living gems upon the bark, gaudy finches flitted and 
chirruped, butterflies of every size and colour hovered over the top- 
most twigs, innumerable insects hummed from morn till eve ; and 
when the sun went down, tree-toads came out to snore and croak 
till dawn. There was more life round that one tree than in a whole 
square mile of English soil.” 

Near us the beasts are not numerous, owing to the many clearings ; 
but we have within two days’ ride pumas, jaguars—the “lions” and 
“tigers” of the New World—bears, deer, and wild pigs. By the 
way, the puma is infinitely more dreaded than the larger and fiercer 
jaguar, as, unlike the latter, it has a gruesome habit of following a 
human trail. Its own trail can always be distinguished from the 
“tiger’s” by the small heap of earth thrown up by the forepaws., 
The humming-bird —the “‘oiseau mouche,” as Buffon calls it—is very 
common here. The old French naturalist gives a pretty description 
of it, which it quite deserves. “Of all animated beings it is the 
most elegant in form and the most brilliant in colours—our precious 
stones cannot be compared in lustre to this jewel of Nature, who has 
bestowed on it all the gifts which she has only shared amongst other 
birds. Lightness, swiftness, grace, and the most splendid clothing 
all belong to this little favourite. The emerald, the ruby, and the 
topaz sparkle in its plumage, which it never defiles with the dust of 
the earth, and scarcely ever deigns to touch the green turf for a 
moment. It is always on the wing, fluttering from flower to flower, 
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and possesses their freshness as well as their brilliancy ; it lives on 
their nectar, and only inhabits those climates where flowers never 
cease to bloom. It is in the warmest regions of the New World that 
all the species known of these birds are found ; for those which 
advance in summer to the temperate zones only remain there a short 
time. They seem to follow the sun, to advance and retire with him, 
and to fly on the wings of Zephyr in the train of an eternal spring.” 
There are also exquisite butterflies, measuring ten inches from tip to 
tip, lovely green beetles, and fireflies. One of these latter was caught 
one day, put under a giass, and forgotten. Some one moved the 
glass, and in the middle of the night the firefly was found floating 
about the room, a perfect ball of light. The whole place was lit up, 
and the effect was so uncanny that the creature was gladly allowed 
to escape. It had two “lamps” in its head, which gave outa strong 
light when it was at rest ; but apparently the real lights were under 
the wings. 

But we have other forms of insect life, alas! besides fascinating 
fireflies and beautiful butterflies. In Stanley’s “ Darkest Africa,” he 
gives a blood-curdling account of zs little friends in the forest. We 
are not vainglorious, and we cheerfully give him the pas. He out- 
does us in the quantity of different species ; but ~o¢—would that he 
did !—in the quality of their kind attentions. We have the jigger— 
he is eminently at home here—only we call him negua. He is a 
very small flea, a sort of multum in parvo arrangement, and buries 
himself chiefly in the toes, down by the nail, but sometimes in the 
soles of the feet. If not removed quickly, it swells to the size of a 
pea, and the foot and leg inflame and break into sores, and one hops 
about, sorrowful and stockingless, in a native sandal, for many a day. 
Every night people arm themselves on retiring to rest (?) with big 
needles, wherewith to dislodge the unwelcome guest. They do say 
that if we would only follow native customs, and go about barefoot, 
and give up that extraordinary British habit of perpetual washing, 
we should be free from his attentions ; but the remedy sounds worse 
than the disease. 

The estrus, or gadfly, generally confines itself to the cattle, but 
occasionally goes for higher game. The egg is deposited under the 
skin, and forms a large tubercle. Quite recently, a man had one in 
his arm, and another unlucky wight had one extracted from the 
corner of his eye. 

Ixodes—Anglicé, ticks—swarm on the trees in the plains, and 
infest every creature they can hang on to. They are perfectly flat, 
and as large as a lady bird ; and when once they fix on the skin to 
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suck the blood, it is impossible to pull them off, and they can only 
be removed by acid or grease. 

The walking-stick insect, or “mata o caballo”—death to the 
horse—so called because it is believed that if it gets into the horse’s 
food it is fatal, is about six inches long, six-legged, greenish-brown 
in colour, with long antennes, the body no thicker than a piece of 
thin twine, and the legs than coarse thread. He is not so dreadful— 
but the ants! To keep anything from them, cups must be set in 
soup plates full of water, and food must be placed in plates on the 
top of the cups. (It sounds rather like the house that Jack built.) 
The big, red soldier ants bite ; the very tiny black ants swarm into 
and over everything sweet, and infest the bread. There is another 
black ant, which, unlike its relations, may be considered “a boon 
and a blessing to men” ; but the first introduction to his kind was a 
little alarming. An army of them invaded the house one morning. 
They were apparently en route for somewhere, and could not break 
their line for such a trifling obstacle as a house. They came right 
through ; the walls and floors were covered. Clothes were hastily 
thrown into boxes, curtains and vallances turned up, furniture put 
into a heap in the middle of the room, and the inmates retreated, 
leaving the ants in possession. They were a couple of hours marching 
through, but they not only did no damage, but proved of immense 
benefit, as they cleared out every scorpion, beetle, and cockroach in 
the place. One day an army on the march met a two-year-old 
laddie, who did not yield them the pas ; so they went straight over 
him, to his extreme discomfiture, and he had to be hastily removed, 
undressed, and dusted, to shake off the invaders. If King Solomon 
had lived in Colombia, he would have thought it hardly necessary to 
bid the sluggard “go to the ant.” You see, it comes to him instead. 

There are snakes in plenty, but almost the only one to dread is 
the terrible “ev de dance, so greatly feared in Trinidad and Martinique, 
which is here called tya. There are many coral snakes—some six 
or seven feet long—of which one kind is said, I know not how 
truly, to be venomous. It is unfortunate that the poisonous snakes 
attack people, while the harmless ones are always anxious to get 
away. A young English lady discovered a snake in her bedroom, 
and one evening a family were visited by one in the gala. One 
creature, kept by an Englishman in a box, was apparently some kind 
of boa. For four months it ate nothing but one small kitten, which 
really seemed very short commons for a personage eight feet long ; 
and an old tom cat was put into its box not long since, but, being a 
veteran, it resolutely declined to have a coil put round it, and 
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delivered such weighty and discriminating blows on the snake’s head 
that the latter declined further combat, and the cat was released 
victorious. Up here in the hills snakes are not so numerous as in 
the plains ; still, it is not safe to venture out after dark, as they 
come out on the paths, and even the verandahs. The more pigs 
there are the fewer snakes, as their hides are impervious to bites, 
and they trample down and eat them! Well might the Jews call 
swine unclean beasts ! 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 


























REMINISCENCES OF 
THE “ MAFASSAL” LAW COURTS 
OF BENGAL. 


HE word “ Mafassal,” sometimes written “ Mofussil,” and in 
various other ways, is most intelligibly translated by the 

word “ provincial,” so that these Indian Courts may be roughly said 
to have their counterpart in the County and Magistrates’ Courts of 
England. For several years after we had assumed responsibility for 
the administration of the law in our Indian Empire, the old Musul- 
man names of “ Amin,” “Sadrdla,” “Nizdmat Adalat,” “ Diwani 
Adalat,” ‘‘Sadar Nizamat Adalat,” and “ Sadar Diwani Adalat ” were 
retained, until the Acts of the Indian Council reconstituted the 
Courts—which now are known by the names of High Courts, District 
and Sessions Courts, Small Cause Courts, Subordinate Judge’s, 
Munsiff’s, District Magistrate’s, Joint Magistrate’s, Assistant Magis- 
trate’s, and Honorary Magistrate’s. The High Court is not 
“‘ Mafassal,” except so far as it is the Supreme Court of Appeal in 
Bengal ; and the other tribunals have distributed amongst them all, 
and more than all, the judicial work, both civil and criminal, that 
our County Courts, Recorders, Quarter and Petty Sessions perform 
in this country. It is not my purpose to give a full account of these 
Courts, with their large staffs of subordinate officials, and all the 
minute details of their procedure. It will be sufficient to mention 
that one judge unites the civil jurisdiction of a District Court and 
the criminal jurisdiction of a Sessions Court, whilst under+him are the 
Civil Courts of Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs, and the Criminal 
Courts of the various magistrates I have already named. This 
enumeration is not exhaustive, as there are other Courts in non- 
regulation provinces, and in odd corners, so to speak, of the Empire ; 
but they may be considered as quite exceptional, and need no other 
mention in a description so concise as this must be. The District 
and Sessions Judge is, with but one or two exceptions, a European. 
He has an original civil jurisdiction, broadly speaking, unlimited, 
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with a supervision and appellate powers over the Subordinate Judge 
and Munsiff ; and he has a like unlimited jurisdiction in criminal 
cases—except that he cannot hang a European—with similar powers 
of supervision and appeal over the magistrates. He is always a 
covenanted civilian, who has gone through the grades of assistant 
and joint magistrates, at which latter stage he has had to choose 
between a judicial or an executive career, the two bifurcating into, 
one, a District and Sessions Judge, the other, a Collector and District 
Magistrate. As the counterpart of the barristers and solicitors of 
the English Courts, there are advocates, pleaders, and ‘“* Muktars.” 
The advocate, who is always a barrister, is known to the mass of natives 
by the appellation of “ ballister sahib,” or “ counsly sahib.” He isa 
very important man in the eyes of his client. The climate precludes 
the possibility of his impressing the public by that factitious addition 
to his dignity, a wig ; and in many parts of the “ Mafassal” the gown 
and bands are also dispensed with. In fact, it has been within my 
experience that these sedate and learned gentlemen have so far for- 
gotten both the dignity of the Court and the profession as to appear 
in a jaunty, light lounging-coat, or even in the brilliant stripes and 
white flannel of a lawn-tennis suit. But, in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, he is considered a necessity in all big cases, or where the 
litigant, anxious about the result of his case, is not too penurious or 
avaricious to pay his price. He is supposed to have, in an especial 
manner, the ear of the Bench, both zz Court, and, sometimes, I regret 
to say, out of it. By a delusion, which is still common enough 
amongst the natives, he is believed to have opportunities of putting 
in a word for his client at odd and, what I may call, uncanonical 
moments. He is credited with being on those easy terms with the 
European dispensers of the law, that during a comfortable chat over 
a cheroot at the billiard-table, or at the convenient intervals that 
may occur between the games of lawn-tennis or racquets, without 
any breach of propriety, he may metaphorically “ button-hole” them, 
or give the conversation a turn upon the merits of his case ; though, 
for the sake of appearances, the whole matter is afterwards formally 
argued through, as if the Court had never heard anything at all 
about it. Of course, if there be an advocate on both sides, this 
power may be partially or wholly neutralised. By the still more 
unenlightened clients, who suppose that 


Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys, 


he is credited with a still more effective power ; or, to put it in 
a more vulgar form, he is able to “grease the wheels of justice” 
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with a little “palm oil.” It may be considered impertinent to 
remark even that the practices suggested exist merely in the imagin- 
ations of the grossly ignorant, but nevertheless it is a fact that the 
idea is a possibility, if not more, in the minds of many whose 
limited experience of life has taught them that everyone has his price. 
Besides these fictitious claims upon the public confidence, he is more 
justly considered to have the ear of the judge zz Court—sometimes 
from his superior abilities and education, sometimes from his Euro- 
pean pluck and energy, sometimes from his better social position, or 
sometimes from all combined. It may be that when the magistrate 
is considered weak, and the advocate is one with a talent for bullying, 
there is a demand for his services ; but this has, to a certain extent, 
reacted, and with some very young civilian magistrates there is a 
tendency to be prejudiced against the party that retains an advocate. 
The pleader combines the work of both barrister and solicitor. He 
is mostly a native, often a Bengali, and generally a smart, able prac- 
titioner. They are to be met almost in crowds at every local bar 
where there is work to be had. They are keen and often successful 
competitors with advocates in the struggle for clients, having the 
advantages of a more familiar acquaintance with the native languages, 
which are the languages of the Courts—where there are no inter- 
preters—and being free to do work which by etiquette or procedure is 
not done by the members of the higher branch. They mostly speak 
English well and fluently, having been perhaps well-educated at the 
Calcutta University, from which many have obtained degrees ; and, 
when successful in their profession, acquire a social status and a 
respect from both their fellow-countrymen and Europeans that very 
few native advocates in the “‘ Mafassal” ever obtain. ‘There may be 
a sort of clique amongst them, more understood than expressed 
perhaps, when the first European advocate or pleader appears on 
the scene, but it is not the determined boycottism that we find in our 
own country amongst the highly-respectable businesses of life ; and 
then native gentlemen are particularly approachable and courteous, 
and ever ready to be friendly to anyone who is a gentleman and 
will take the little trouble to be courteous to them. All the 
same, it is not an easy thing for a European, whether advocate or 
pleader, to establish a connection in the “ Mafassal.” The com- 
petitors are too many and the competition too keen for that, even 
where an ignorance of the language is not an additional obstacle. 
The “ Muktar”—pronounced “mooktar”—or law agent, is quite 
peculiar to the genius of the country. He has no exact counterpart 
in England, but he bears some resemblance to the old pettifogging, 
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ignorant attorney, with a few common points of practice at his 
fingers’ ends—a race now extinct. He is the first recourse of the liti- 
gant who wants advice cheaply. Both the certificated ‘“‘ Muktar” and 
the empiric prowl about the purlieus of the Courts in swarms, 
grabbing at every client that has any kind of law-business in hand. 
Then a traditional and stereotyped mode of helping a client they 
have is to, as they think, improve his case by suppressing some facts 
and adding others. Every witness, before he is allowed to go into 
Court, is well drilled and taught, and has practised his evidence 
before them till he is believed to be tolerably safe. Unfortunately 
the necessity of improving their case—more especially, perhaps, when 
it happens to be a very simple one—is so thoroughly rooted in the 
imaginations and habits of native litigants, that the ‘“‘ Muktar” would 
stand little chance of getting on in his profession if he neglected or 
was above this mischievous trick ; and the idea of winning a case by 
telling the simple, short, unvarnished truth has yet got to be realised 
by the public. The consequence is that a magistrate has sometimes 
to decide in favour of a litigant who, with every one of his witnesses, 
has perjured himself. Some magistrates say that they can readily 
detect when a witness is speaking untruth, but though I believe this 
to be to a great extent true, it helps little to the arriving at a just 
decision, to the unmasking of the whole deceit, or the discovery of 
the true state of facts. The “ Muktar” often conducts the case himself 
in the Magistrates’ Courts. His chief aim there is to impress the 
client with his energy and zeal ; and consequently every technical 

objection, however microscopic, is raised, and the patience of the 

magistrate is frequently strained beyond judicial endurance. In 

cross-examination his efforts are chiefly directed to making the 

witness contradict himself—which, as I have already observed, is not 

always of much importance in influencing the decision of the Bench 

—and it generally ends, after many irrelevant questions, by his being 

summarily told to stop and sit down. In most instances the “Muktar” 
chooses the advocate or pleader for his client, and he is not always 

above doing a little smart practice for himself at that time. He 

wil] sometimes, when his client is not able to look after him, pretend 

to have retained an advocate for a certain fee, while all the time he 

has retained a junior pleader on a much smaller fee, pocketing the 

difference himself. Or he will, having retained the advocate at a 

fixed fee, debit his confiding client with just double the amount, so 

that he gets sometimes a good ‘‘haul” out of the case. In many 
instances, though, he is wretchedly paid, taking just what he can get. 
Nor do I mean to imply that there may not be some very honourabie 
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exceptions among the class. He has often the sole conduct of the 
case in the preliminary stages, and, as often as not, the advocate or 
pleader finds his services have been called in when some hideous 
blunder has completely or almost destroyed the chances of success. 
He has, as a rule, the first word with the client, and has the general 
conduct of the legal business, whether contentious or not, of certain 
regular clients, for whom he also registers documents, and gives all 
the information he can at the various stages of progress through which 
the business goes. He is, in short, the legal agent or servant of 
those wealthy natives, of whom it may be literally said that the 
business of their lives is the endless litigation they have in the Courts, 
men who are never free from legal contention of some sort. Some- 
times when he instructs advocates or pleaders he assumes a knowledge 
which he does not possess, and those gentlemen find, to their disgust, 
that what they relied upon as facts are pure fictions. 

The interiors of the Courts afford little to describe. The Judge 
or Magistrate sits on a dais with a table in front of him, while just 
beneath sit the advocates or pleaders. Behind them sit the “ Muk- 
tars,” and behind them stand the public, whilst the parties and wit- 
nesses are examined in much the same position as you find in most 
English Courts. Some of the Magistrates’ Courts, though, are simply 
execrable. The advocates or pleaders are elbowed and crushed by 
an odoriferous crowd pressing to the front, and a badly-placed punkah 
gives its partial breezes to the Bench alone. Perhaps, too, the dais is 
very high, and it is only by an occasional stand on tiptoe by a 
moderately tall man that a view of the magisterial countenance can 
be obtained. 

Little episodes of an exciting or amusing character sometimes 
happen. I remember, once, an elephant was being sold by auction in 
execution of a decree, and, for some reason or other, it had not its 
proper “ mahout,” or driver, on its back. The sale was taking place 
on the large open ground or plain round the Courts, and a small 
crowd had assembled to listen to the bidding. What with the noise 
and the absence of its proper keeper, the animal began to show signs 
of irritation, which of course only increased the excitement and the 
noise amongst the people. Suddenly it ran at one of the spectators, 
knocked him down, and was proceeding to tread the life out of him 
when one of its “ grass-cutters,” standing by, struck it with a spear 
and drove it off. The driver on its back then got frightened and, 
watching his opportunity as the elephant went under a tree, seized 
hold of a branch and swung himself up. The elephant tried once 
or twice to push the tree down, but, not being able to do this, it 
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wandered about in the thorough enjoyment of its liberty, at every 
turn of its body sending the panic-stricken but still curious people, 
now collected in large numbers, scampering in all directions. Soon 
it came upon a dog-cart belonging to one of the judge’s clerks, who 
had probably left his work to see the spectacle. The horse had been 
taken out, and the elephant, lifting the whole vehicle up in its trunk, 
with as much ease, apparently, as I should lift up a small terrier by 
the scruff of the neck, let it fall with a crash to the ground. By this 
time everyone who had any description of a vehicle within the vicinity, 
and could get away, began to drive off as fast as possible. The Courts 
became demoralised, all turning out to witness what would next take 
place. The “grass-cutter” went to the animal, which, though it 
suffered him to approach, would by no means allow him to get on his 
back, or control him in any way. The policesent round a notice to 
the few European bungalows—it being near the time for the evening 
drive—to the effect that they should stay at home, or look out for the 
elephant. There was no need to proclaim the danger to the native 
bazaar, though I believe it was done, as the news would spread far 
faster in its natural course. The Courts suspended work for the day, 
not only because it was near the time to do so, but because it was 
impossible to stop occasional stampedes into them by frightened 
crowds at every new movement of the elephant, and because everyone 
was in too excited a state to do any business. At last another elephant, 
which was kept at the police “ lines,” arrived on the scene, with chains 
and a number of men armed with spears to capture the truant, but 
immediately it caught sight of its would-be capturers it turned tail 
and bolted, with its pursuers following, and was not secured until early 
the next morning, about thirty miles distant, by its proper “ mahout.” 

At other times it has happened that the course of justice has 
been suspended by, what may seem to many, a strangely small cause, 
contrasted with the story I have just told. There was once a District 
and Sessions Judge—‘“ and a good judge, too ”—who had a particular 
antipathy to the notes of a bird which is generally known over some 
parts of India as the “brain fever” bird—the proper ornithological 
name being, I believe, “Koel.” The above nickname suggests the 
annoyance it causes to the many Europeans who, when the tempera- 
ture is high in the hot months, suffer from cerebral irritation. It 
begins in a comparatively low key, getting gradually higher and 
higher in tones of greater and greater despair at each repetition of 
notes, which I have often heard jokingly described as resembling the 
words “we feel it.” When it has reached a point at which its excited 
feelings seem to be most intense it stops and begins again with little 
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or no interval. One dreadful peculiarity of this bird is that it sings 
at night as well as by day, and very frequently takes its position just 
outside the open door of a bungalow, where some restless being is 
trying to steal a few hours of unconsciousness in the sultry heat. 
Now you can imagine the effect upon one of fine nervous organisation 
in such a climate, in the heat of the day, perhaps after having had a 
night’s performance of this dreadful chant, with a crowded odoriferous 
Court, and a case perhaps too hopelessly entangled with lying, and too 
badly conducted by some second-rate pleaders to give one a chance 
of ever extricating the truth, except by chance. Well, the story is 
current that this judge used to keep a loaded gun in his Court, ready 
at hand, and whenever one of these intolerable nuisances began to 
wail he would rush out, stalk, shoot it, and, returning into Court, 
quietly resume the proceedings as if nothing had happened of an 
unforensic character. 

The Court buildings are generally spacious single-storied blocks, 
with a verandah round the four sides. There is, however, rno waiting- 
room accommodation for the numerous pleaders and “ Muktars,” still 
less for the crowds of litigants. In most stations the pleaders have 
erected, at their own expense, a small bungalow, wherein they sit in 
one long room waiting for their cases to be called on. This room is 
open to the public, and the most important points of law, and 
business of the most vital interest to clients, are discussed and settled 
here in the midst of a noise and bustle sufficient to make the 
inexperienced European, accustomed perhaps to settle, or see matters 
settled of this kind in the quiet of a barrister’s, solicitor’s, or some 
private room, wonder how it can be done. But it is all a matter of 
custom, and the native pleader has always been in the habit of giving 
his attention, whether it is to advise, argue points of law, or write 
out documents, in the midst of what the good old-fashioned house- 
wives used to call ‘a duck market.” In some places there is a very 
respectable law-library, got up by private subscription ; and advocates, 
whose bungalows are perhaps a little distance off, sit there waiting 
for their cases, or consulting with their clients. The “Muktars” squat 
under an erection of grass and thatch, which we should in England 
call a shed ; whilst the unfortunate litigants, for whom primarily, 
partly at whose expense, all this wonderful system of law, these 
costly buildings and staff of officials are kept up, sit or stand any- 
where, often in picturesque groups, in the verandahs, under the 
great “ peepul ” and “ parca” trees, or in the blistering sun. At one 
time of the year there blows a hot wind from the west, with all the 
force of a hurricane. Clouds of fine white dust rush along, covering 
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everything and blinding everyone. Then the European shuts up his 
bungalow, and lives the day in darkness, but the wretched witness 
and the still more wretched suitor or party in the cause has to sit, 
sheltering himself as best he can, day after day in attendance, and 
often for many days after the date fixed for his case to be tried. 

In the extensive ground round the Courts markets thrive, money- 
changers and licensed stamp-vendors seem to do a brisk trade, and 
most articles that are procurable in the bazaar shops can be had 
with a little judicious bargaining, both cheap and good. Beggars, 
fakirs, and cripples of every description mingle with the crowd, or 
take their daily and regular position on the roadside leading to the 
Courts. In one station there was an old woman, whom the natives 
called a witch. She lived close to the Magistrates’ Courts, in a very 
small grass hut, something similar in shape to those erections in 
which our own gipsies live under the hedgerows. Here she kept 
twenty cats, each one answering to its name by springing on to her 
shoulder in turn as she called it. She seemed a half-witted, perfectly 
harmless old dame. Whether, like “ Miss Flite,” she had had her 
mind crushed, both “youth and beauty ” blighted, and her vicinity 
to the Courts and her fancy for cats could be connected with the 
history of some dreary lawsuits and injustice, I never knew. Soon 
after I saw her first she was evicted by the authorities, or taken away 
by her relatives ; at all events she and her house disappeared, and I 
never heard of her again. 

Some curious cases crop up in these Courts occasionally. I 
remember one in which the only real point at issue was the identity 
of a village. It really was doubtful, from the evidence, whether it 
had one name or another, whether there were one or two villages, 
and even whether it existed at all or had become merged in some 
other. Native accounts are generally beyond the European in- 
tellect. Fortunately for the judicial brain, the Procedure Code 
enables them to be handed to experts, who can submit an abstract 
of their investigations to the Court. 

The Bench, more especially the District and Sessions Judge, is 
subject to various annoyances, or what would be considered such in 
England. He is immediately and solely subordinate to the High 
Court, and it is the constant practice of, perhaps, disappointed 
suitors to send anonymous letters to the latter, with accusations 
against the partiality of the judge. In one, I remember, it was 
stated that he watched the eye of an old influential planter in 
the district, who was in the Fabit of attending the Court for cases 
he was interested in ; and the innuendo was, of course, that the 
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decisions were given in accordance with some well-understood ocular 
signal. Another judge had, in open Court, expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the practices of some wealthy native gentlemen who had 
formed a sort of ring for the purposes of what, in legal parlance, is 
called “maintainance” and “champerty.” Immediately after this 
he received an anonymous letter of a very threatening character, and, 
stranger still, he very soon after died ina way mysterious enough 
to warrant a fost-mortem examination being held. The result of the 
examination, I believe, sufficiently accounted for the death without 
justifying the uneasiness felt that there had been foul play ; but the 
cause of death was, I understood, a rather unusual one, and the 
coincidence created a good deal of suspicion, which to this very day 
is not, perhaps, entirely removed from the minds of some. 

Not infrequently one witnesses fierce combats between a couple 
of ponies in the open ground round the Courts. They are in consider- 
able numbers, the properties chiefly of “‘ Muktars” and litigants, and 
always secured to the trunk or bough of a tree, or to the wheel of a 
native vehicle from which, perhaps, they have been unharnessed. 
Occasionally they break loose, and immediately “ go for” some other 
pony close by, and then most desperate fights take place. They 
roar like wild beasts, rear, kick, bite, and rojil each other over in the 
dust ; and it becomes a combat @ oxtrance, until their owners or 
others rush to the spot, and with difficulty secure them again. And 
in the midst of the dense crowd round the Courts you will often see 
a fat Brahminy bull walking lazily along to find some more suitable 
pasture, or on his way to join the herd of cows which daily grazes 
upon the scanty grass. Little or no notice is taken of him, his 
appearance is a sufficient guarantee of his disinclination for any kind 
of aggression that necessitates the least activity. 

“he Court hours are from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M., unless they are 
changed, as they sometimes are during the few hottest months, and 
then they are from 7 A.M.to11 A.M. There is always a considerable 
crowd lingering round and about the various offices, long after 
the Courts rise, but it gradually dwindles away, and by sunset the 
once busy scene has completely changed. 

A. D. BOLTON, 
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THE DOG IN BRITISH POETRY. 


HE critic of poetry who cares nothing for dogs is at once 
warned away from this article. For I will admit readily 
that comparatively few British poems about dogs are great—in 
the sense that Wordsworth insisted upon—and the rest must be 
approached sympathetically for the subject’s sake. It is, after all, 
merely a question of the personal equation.' Not even with the 
assistance of Mr. Henley, say, can “the smooth-faced, snub-nosed 
rogue” be induced to delight in poems devoted to warlike themes ; 
or the misogynist be made to take pleasure in love-sick ditties. 
But, without further forewords I will attempt, in short space, to 
review the position of the dog in British poetry, from the middle 
ages to the present day. 

In the medizval metrical romances are found the first note- 
worthy references in our language to the dog. Thomas the Rhymer, 
of Ercildoune, wrote “Sir Tristrem” some time in the thirteenth 
century. The story is familiar, of course, but the pathos of it is 
here augmented by the knight’s dog also being brought under the 
spell of the fatal love potion. 

An hounde ther was biside 
That was y-clept Hodain, 


The coupe he licked that tide, 
Though doun it sett Brengwain. 


Tristrem and the beautiful Ysonde of Ireland, 


Thai loved with all her might, 
And Hodain dede al so, 


When Tristrem was banished to Wales, and fought for Trianour— 


The king a welp he brought 
Bifor Tristrem the trewe. . . 
His name was Peticrewe, 
Of him was michel priis. 


1 This is clearly shown by two chance criticisms of mygrecent book, ‘* The 
Dog in British Poetry’: ‘‘An unfortunate idea badly carried out.”—Atheneum. 
«* A true anthology, and one of the most delightful we know of, both from the 
dog-lover’s point of view, and that of the lover of poetry.” —Saturday Review. 
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But more interesting than these occasional references is an anony- 
mous rendering, done in the fourteenth century, of one of the stories 
of the “Seven Sages,” an Indian romance, written probably before 
the Christian era. The story would not, of course, be complete with 
out a moral, which is that women are not to be implicitly believed ; 
and the romance will be recognised as an earlier version of the tragedy 
of “ Bethgellert ”—an ancient Aryan myth that has come down to 
us through several European sources. A knight had a baby boy, 
and loved nothing half so well, except another jewel—“ a greyhound 
that was good and snel” (swift). The nurses deserted the child 
while they went to attend a tournament which was being held close 
at hand. Meanwhile “a nadder,” disturbed by “trump, tabor, and 
melody, and heraldis’ loud cry,” crept from a crevice, intending to 
slay the infant. The greyhound, however, was on watch— 

There they foughten together long, 

And either wounded the other strong. 
The cradle went upside-down, but the child “had nought but 
good ”— 


It no woke nor it no weep, 
But all still and sleep. 


When the maids returned they were dismayed not to discover the 
baby. Seeing that the greyhound was bloody, they told their mistress 
that the animal had gone mad in their presence, and had eaten the 
child. The distracted mother repeated the lie to the knight, who 
in a frenzy slew his dog, as the favourite “set both his feet on high 
upon his breast to make solas.” A serving-man, ordered to take 
the cradle away, discovered the child, and exclaimed, “ Alas! thy 
good greyhound! Here is thy son whole and sound.” The knight 
was seized with remorse, and, going to a fishpond in his orchard— 


For the dole of his hound 
He leapt in and sank to ground. 


There is one other metrical romance in which the dog plays an 
important part—discovered ina collection of MSS., found late in the 
reign of Henry VI. Arcadas, King of Aragon, had an unfaithful 
steward, who, baffled in his own designs on Queen Margaret’s virtue, 
induced the king to banish her by means of a false charge of unfaith- 
fulness. The Queen was escorted by Sir Roger, an old knight, who 
is intercepted by Sir Marrock, the steward, and slain. But Sir 
Roger had a dog named Truelove, which, for weal or woe, would not 
from his master go, and at last buried him. For seven years (the 
same length of time that Greyfriar’s Bobby stayed by his master’s 
grave), Truelove remained by Sir Roger’s body, and then, one 
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Christmastide, ran away to the king’s palace. The dog did not find 
the man he sought and went away. But he paidasecond visit to the 
palace shortly afterwards, and, finding Sir Marrock, “ hent” him by 
the throat. The courtiers followed Truelove to Sir Roger’s grave. 
They told the king all thus : 
Alas ! said King Ardus 
What may this be to mean? 
I trow Sir Marrock, by God’s pain, 
Have slain Sir Roger by some train, 
And falsely flemed' my queen. 
Sir Roger’s body was exhumed and found to have suffered no 
decomposition, and the incident closes thus— 
2 Sir Roger’s corse, without delay, 
They buried it the other day, 
With many a bold baron ; 
His hound would not from him away, 
But ever on his grave he lay, 
Till death had brought him down. 

John Barbour (fourteenth century) describes very graphically, in 
his “ Bruce,” the pursuit of the patriot by John of Lorne, and how 
Bruce put the bloodhound off the scent by wading through some 
water. And Blind Henry the Minstrel relates, about.a century 
later in his poem on “Wallace,” the protagonist’s escape from a 
bloodhound by his killing his treacherous companion Fawdoun. 

The sleuth stoppit at Fawdoun still she stude, 
Nor further she wald, frae time she found the blude. 

William Stewart tells, in his “ Buik of the Cronicles of Scot- 
land,” of a bloody battle between the Picts and Scots, all about a dog 
that the Picts stole during King Carthlyntus’s hunting party in the 
Grampians. Chaucer has numerous references to dogs in the 
Nonnes Preestes Tale, where the rape of Chanticleer is related ; in 
the “ Book of the Dutchesse ;” and in the prologue to the “ Canter- 
bury Tales,” where we make the acquaintance of that charming 


prioress, who 
was so charitable, and so piteous 
She would weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead, or bled. 
Of small hounds had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh and milk and wastel bread? 
3ut sore wept she if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smote it with a yard smart— 
And all was conscience and tender heart. 


In the Knightes Tale Chaucer makes a passing reference to Lycur- 
gus’ alauns—a long extinct Caucasian breed. Juliana Berners, 
1 Banished. 2 Made of fine flour. 
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prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, is our earliest poetess, and in her 
“ Boke of St. Albans,” published in 1481, are to be found the famous 
lines on the properties of a good greyhound: “a greyhound should 
be headed like a snake, and necked like a drake,” &c. 

Following chronological order the great Sir David Lyndsay 
comes next, with a long poem entitled ‘“ Bagsche’s Complaint.” 
This poem is, as so many other dog poems are, a parable to show 
the fate of the unfaithful steward, but the poet displays exceeding 
shrewd observation of the habits of dogs. 

Among the poets born in the fifteenth century, George Turber- 
ville is distinguished by his love of dogs, not only in his translation 
from the French, “The Noble Art of Venerie,” but in other poems. 
He has an excellent epigram addressed “to his loue that controllde 
his dogge for fawning on him,” in which he comes to the conclu- 
sion— 

But now at last (good faith !) I plainly see, 
That dogs more wise than women friendly be ; 


and adds— 


The proverb old is verified in you, 
Love me and Love my Dog—and so adieu ! 


The inimitable Sir John Harington has several “ wittie ep:- 
grams” of a similar nature, and there are numerous admirable doggy 
similes in his translation of “ Orlando Furioso.” On the title-page of 
this translation appears a picture of Bungey, the favourite spaniel 
which Sir John has immortalised. Who reads Michael Drayton’s 
magnum opus, “ Poly-Olbion,” nowadays? But if one has the 
courage to wade through it, a fine description of a coursing-match 
will be found as a reward. 

Shakspere shows his careful study of nature in the case of 
dogs as in all other directions. His finest and most famous passage 
in which dogs figure is the reported conversation between Theseus 
and Hippolyta on the music of the hunt. The King invites the 
Queen to mark “the musical confusion of hounds and echo in con- 
junction,” and she replies— 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near, 
Seemed all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


Then there are Helena’s humble likening of herself to Demetrius’s 
spaniel, ‘‘ The more you beat me I will fawn on you”; and Edgar’s 
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well-known list in “ Lear,” “ Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim,” &c.; 
and Macbeth’s address to the murderers, “‘ Ay, in the catalogue ye 
go for men,” and the discussion on rival hounds in the induction to 
the “Taming of the Shrew,” all interesting references. But the best 
example of Shakspere’s canine knowledge is to be found in “ Venus 
and Adonis,” in the passage showing the goddess affrighted lest the 
object of her desire be hurt. It is curious how often men are com- 
pared to dogs, “in only that for which all men despise a dog.” 
Sir John Davies hits this off very well in an epigram addressed to 
Cineas. Next on my list is William Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
with a delightful epitaph on the good Melampus, and a lover's 
epigram on the Dog Star. Herrick’s epitaph on his spaniel Tracie 
is one of the golden apples of the Hesperides 

Now thou art dead, no eye shall ever see 

For shape and service spaniel like to thee. 

This shall my love do, give thy sad death one 

Tear, that deserves of me a million. 


William Browne in his “ Shepherd’s Pipe” has one eclogue devoted to 
a doggy comedy—the funniest thing of its kind ever penned—the 
argument of which is— 
Philos of his dog doth brag 
For having many feats, 
The while the cur undoes his bag 
And all his dinner eats. 


Sir William Davenant, with a description of a stag-hunt in the 
long-forgotten ‘“Gondibert,” and Samuel Butler, with frequent 
mention of dogs, and particularly of bear-baiting, ‘‘ that lewd anti- 
Christian game” in “ Hudibras,” deserve passing mention among 
the earlier poets of the seventeenth century. Katherine Philips, the 
“‘ Matchless Orinda,” composed a fine panegyric on the now extinct 
Irish grey—or rather, wolf-hound. Swift is one of those who, like 
Lyndsay, Lyon King at Arms, wrote dog poems as allegories. A 
savage satire of the Dean’s is his poem “ Upon the Horrid Plot dis- 
covered by Harlequin, the Bishop of Rochester’s French Dog”; a 
dialogue between a Whig and a Tory on Atterbury’s trial for treason. 
The elegy on “ Bonny Heck,” by William Hamilton, of Gilbertfield, 
must be familiar to all literary sporting-men— 


Alas, alas, quo’ bonny Heck, 
On former days when I reflect ! 
I was a dog in much respect 
For doughty deed : 
But now I must hing by the neck 
Without remeed. 
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‘‘ This elegy,” wrote Sir Walter Scott, “turns upon a circumstance 
which, when I kept greyhounds, I felt a considerable alloy to the 
sport. I mean the necessity of despatching the instruments and par- 
takers of our amusements when they begin to make up by cunning for 
the deficiency of youthful vigour.” Thomas Yalden has a fable— 
—about the treachery of a farmer’s dog—as good as Gay’s, and that 
is saying a great deal. Thomas Tickell left behind him an interest- 
ing “fragment on hunting-dogs,” in which he gives some admirable 
advice on the choice of dogs and their training and breeding, But, 
of course, the classic poem on this subject is by William Somervile. 
The “ Chase” is long and exhaustive—perhaps exhausting, as well. 
Dr. Johnson’s comment on this poem was: ‘‘Somervile is allowed 
by sportsmen to write with great intelligence of the subject, which is 
the first requisite to excellence, and though it is impossible to interest 
the common readers of verse in the dangers or pleasures of the 
Chase, he has done all that tradition and authority could effect.” 
Gay’s observation of doggy traits in his Fables impress one with its 
“reality and truth.” How admirably drawn is that village cur, “ the 
pertest puppy of the place,” that yelps at everything indiscriminately, 
and receives its due reward ! 


Thy teasing tongue had judgment tied, 
Thou hadst not as a puppy died ! 


And one knows well babbling Ringwood, and that mastiff, which, 
interfering with two fighting dogs, learned the truth of Butler's 
aphorism, ‘‘ Those who in quarrels interpose must often wipe a bloody 
nose.” Turnspits are no more, but Gay’s turnspit, which gave cook 
Nan so much trouble, enables us to see the spit stillturn. The 
poet’s pastorals are not so happy, but his elegy on Shock is a pleasant 
trifle. | Pope’s Bounce is one of the most famous dogs in British 
poetry. ‘Bounce to Fop” points a moral and adornsa tale. In 
the old days the lines were attributed to Gay, but there is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that Pope was their author. Nothing better in its 
way can be found than Pope’s version—not translation—of the his- 
toric passage in the Odyssey. In sending it to Henry Cromwell, 
Pope wrote: “ Histories are more full of examples of the fidelity of 
dogs than of friends . . . And Homer’s account of Ulysses’s dog 
Argus is the most pathetic imaginable, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, and an excellent proof of the old bard’s good nature.” The 
poet’s inscription on the collar of one of Bounce’s pups, given to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew. 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 
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and that reference to the poor Indian’s belief that once admitted to 
yon equal sky, “ his faithful dog shall bear him company,” will be 
familiar to all. 

More than a score of the poets born in the succeeding century 
bring the dog under contribution. Henry Brooke’s spirited sporting 
poem on the fox-hunt comes first, and then Goldsmith’s famous 
“Elegy on a Mad Dog.” Next in order are Cowper’s charmingly 
characteristic poems. Cowper relates in all seriousness how his high- 
bred spaniel, “ prettiest of his race,” fetched him a longed-for water 
lily from the breast of Ouse ; scolds his pet for killing a bird ; and 


makes Beau reply : 
If killing birds be such a crime 


(Which I can hardly see), 
What think you, sir, of killing time 

With verse addressed to me ? 
Characteristic, too, are Cowper’s epitaphs on Fop, and on Sir John 
Throckmorton’s pointer ; and admirable, also, is the incidental de- 
scription of a dog’s frolic in the snow, to be found in the “ Task.” 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar) has written equally good—what I may call— 
album verses. Geddes, a Scotch Roman Catholic divine, with a 
sense of humour, is the author of a narrative poem, which is interesting, 
as evidently from the same source as the popular nursery rhyme: 


There was a little woman as I’ve heard tell, 
She went to market her eggs for to sell. 


Geddes’ “ wee bit wifukie was comin’ frae the fair,” and having taken 
**a wee bit drappukie” fell asleep at the dyke-side. A packman 
came and cut off her gowden locks, and when the wifukie awakened 
the conviction came, “this is nae me.” She knew that the dog 
Doussiekie would welcome her home if her identity were unaltered 
—but he didn’t ; and there the poem ends. Crabbe, who is so un- 
accountably neglected nowadays, introduces into his posthumous 
tales (“‘ The Dealer and the Clerk ”) the tragedy of a miser and his 
dog Fang ; and Burns, who comes next in years, wrote one of the few 
dog poems that have achieved immortality—“ The Twa Dogs”— 
another fable. But Robbie’s elegy on a lap-dog, Echo, is shocking— 
even for an impromptu. A comparison between “The Twa Dogs,” 
and the dialogue between two dogs in Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels 
shows the Scottish bard’s superior powers of observation. Bloomfield 
pays a kindly tribute to “‘ Trouncer, the Foxes’ Foe ” in the “ Farmer’s 
Boy,” and after him we have the Hon. W. R. Spencer with his famous 
ballad of Bethgellert. I have already referred to the probable 
source of the story, but the visitor is shown what purports to be the 
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dog’s grave near Snowdon. A very inferior version of the legend 
was written years afterwards by Richard Hengist Horne, the author 
of “Orion.” Wordsworth published three poems on dogs, of which 
the best, and the best-known, is “ Fidelity.” Both he and Scott, 
inspired by the well-known tragedy on Helvellyn, wrote verses to 
commemorate the fidelity of the dog which watched so long over his 
master’s mangled remains. Miss F. P. Cobbe, and the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley, have refuted finally the sinister suggestion that Gough’s 
terrier sustained life by feeding on the corpse, and some enthusiasts, 
not content with the immortality conferred by the poets, have raised 
a stone on the mountain slope to the dog’s memory. It is interesting 
to compare the two poets’ treatment of the same theme. 

The best serious Scottish effort is undoubtedly Hogg’s “ Auld 
Hector,” which challenges comparison with any poem on dogs: 

Come, my auld towzy trusty friend, 
What gars ye look sae dung wi’ wae? 


D’ye think my favour’s at an end 
Because thy head is turnin’ grey ? 


Although thy strength begins to fail, 
Its best was spent in serving me ; 

An’ can I grudge thy wee bit meal, 
Some comfort in thy age to gie? 


In the first canto of “Mador of the Moor,” which poor Hogg 
wrote to rival Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake,” is a description of the 
impetuous staghound Jowler, which does much to enrich a poor 
performance. Scott, considering his love for dogs and his famous 
Maida, is disappointing ; for, apart from his poem on the Helvellyn 
incident, he wrote no verses devoted exclusively to “the friend of 
man.” Arthur Hallam, it may be remembered, ina pretty passage 
pictured Scott surrounded by his dogs. Southey did the dog better 
justice than his successor in the Laureateship. Southey’s description 
of the meeting of Roderick, the last of the Goths, and his dog 
Theron, has always seemed to me very fine, notwithstanding the 
sneers of Maginn, the Bohemian writer of the brilliant Homeric 
ballads. The incident here described caused Moore searchings of 
heart, and he wrote to Byron for his opinion on the subject. “ As 
far as I could judge,” Byron replied, “ by a cur of my own (always 
bating Boatswain, the dearest, and alas! the maddest of dogs!) I had 
one (half a wolf by the she side), that doted on me at ten years, and 
nearly ate me at twenty. When I thought he was going to enact 
Argus, he bit away the backside of my breeches, and never would 
consent to any kind of recognition in despite of all kinds of bones 
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which I offered him. So let Southey blush, and Homer too, as far 
as I can judge upon quadruped memories.” In his elegy on Phillis, 
Southey formulated a definite creed in canine immortality : 
Mine is no narrow creed ; 

And he who gave thee being did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man! There is another world 

For all that live and move—a better one ! 

Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 

Infinite goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity, may envy thee. 

The exigencies of publication will only permit me to refer in 
passing to Sydney Smith’s elegy, written somewhat insincerely to 
please his future wife’s mother; to Lamb’s rendering of “Blind 
Irus’ Wolf-dog,” from the Latin of Vincent Bourne; to Landor’s 
gemlike contributions to the literature of the animals which he 
loved so well; to Campbell’s overpraised ‘“‘ Poor Dog Tray”; to 
Ebenezer Elliott’s tribute to the companionship of the dog in 
**Poor Andrew”; to Miss Mitford’s charming verses on her fleet 
pets ; to Mrs. Southey’s and Mrs. Fry’s narrative poems—‘‘ A Tale 
of the Reign of Terror,” and “The Dog of St. Bernard’s,” both 
beloved at Penny Readings ; to Barry Cornwall’s song in praise of 
Herod, his bloodhound ; and to gentle John Clare’s pastoral scenes. 
Barham has two excellent dog poems in the “Ingoldsby Legends” 
—‘“Sancho, the Bagman’s Dog” and the punning “Cynotaph”; 
filled with happy turns and characteristically quaint rhymes. Lord 
Byron’s elegy on Boatswain—his dog which he rashly nursed through 
a fatal madness—is known to all readers of poetry, and his incidental 
references to dogs are eminently successful. How powerful, for 
example, is his description of the lean dogs’ carnival over the corpses 
at the Siege of Corinth ! Thomas Hood’s “ Lament of a Poor Blind ” 
is the cleverest punning dog poem in our language— 

Oh, what shall I do for a dog? 

Of sight I have not a particle. 
Globe, Standard or Sun, 
Times, Chronicle—none 

Can give me a good leading article ! 

This brings me to the poets born in the present century. There 
is Lord Lytton’s “ Arthur,” containing a striking description of the 
pursuit of the King by Harold of Mercia with bloodhounds, and a 
couplet that has passed into a proverb— 

But never yet the dog our bounty fed, 
Betrayed the kindness, or forgot the bread. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning has immortalised the dog “ Flush,” 
given to her by Miss Mitford, both in a sonnet and a longer poem: 
Whiskered cats arointed flee, 
Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
Cologne distillations ; 
Nuts lie in thy path for stones, 
And thy feast-day macaroons 
Turn to daily rations ! 


Charles Tennyson-Turner composed a most tenderly pathetic sonnet 
on a drowned dog. Lord Tennyson himself wrote of “Old Roa’s” 
(Rover’s) heroism at a fire—a splendid and unique poem in its way, 
and one which would be much more popular were it not in the 
Northern farmer’s dialect ; and, of course, the late Laureate made 
numerous references in his writings to dogs. Sir Francis Doyle 
celebrated a regimental pet—the “ Fusiliers’ Dog”—and inscribed 
on a dog’s monument— 


If God be love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine. 


Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Tray,” included in all popular selections of his 
works, is a description of an incident actually witnessed in Paris, 
where a dog saved a child from drowning, and then plunged into the 
water again to save the child’s doll. The poet here and in “ Arcades 
Ambo” pointed the finger of scorn at vivisectors. A very clever 
poem is that of Dr. Norman Macleod, “The Waggin’ of our Dog’s 
Tail,” in which a dog moralises upon the people he meets. The 
following is a fair specimen : 

He saw a laddie swaggerin’ big 

Frae tap to tae sae trim, O! 
Quo’ he, ‘It’s no’ for a dog to laugh 
That once was a pup like him, O!” 

Among Eliza Cook’s numerous verses on dogs, only those addressed 
to One of Ancient Race are worth reading. But the finest poet of the 
dog from the modern standpoint is without question Matthew Arnold. 
Who can read that perfect poet’s elegies on Geist and Kaiser with- 
out being touched? The first-named companion he pictured 
thus : 

We stroke thy broad brown paws again, 

We bid thee to thy vacant chair, 

We greet thee by the window pane, 

We hear thy scuffle on the stair. 

We see the flaps of thy large ears 

Quick raised to ask which way we go ; 

Crossing the frozen lake, appears 

Thy small black figure on the snow. 
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Very tender and true is the pathos breathing through every line, and 
the humour of “Kaiser” is above praise. In Arnold’s elegy on 
his canary Matthias we are introduced to other dog-friends. 
Lastly, Calverley’s amusing lines on his “ crumple-visaged Ti ” should 
. not be overlooked. 

When I come to living poets my task is more difficult. The 
noblest Roman of them all—Mr. George Meredith—utters a charac- 
teristic lament for his dead dachshund Islet. 


There lived with us a wagging humourist 
In that hound’s arch dwarf-legged on boxing-gloves. 


Mr. Gerald Massey is the author of some pathetic lines on a dead 
boy’s dog and his portrait. Sir Edwin Arnold’s translations of Eastern 
poems show us the dog 7 exce/sis—in the beautiful legend from 
Islam’s Rosary, and that grand Indian epic the Mahabharata. Mr. 
Lewis Morris in “Songs of Two Worlds” and “In a Laboratory ” 
delivers his soul against vivisection with more of the emotion of the 
poet than the common sense of the practical man. Mr. Buchanan’s 
“Willie Baird” shows the critic ef the “Fleshly School” at his 
best, and the pathos of the schoolmaster’s story and poor old 
Donald is pleasingly free from affectation. Most will quarrel 
with the inclusion of Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. W. H. Mallock, and 
Mr. Rawnsley, among the poets ; but Mr. Sims has told a strong 
story “to the missionary.” Mr. Mallock’s spirit of inquiry has led 
him to effectively question the hereafter of dogs, and Mr. Rawnsley 
has shown a fine knowledge of his favourite animal in “We meet at 
morn.” Finally, there is Mr. William Watson, the youngest pupil of 
the Muse, with an excellent epitaph : 


His friends he loved, His fellest earthly foes, 
Cats, I believe, he did but feign to hate. 


The evolution of poetry about dogs (and that of dogs themselves) 
is worth investigation. But I must here be content with letting my 
hasty review suggest its own conclusions to the reader, who, if he 
peruse the poems to which I have called attention, cannot fail to 
feel a deeper attachment to 

The joy, the solace, and the aid of man, 


The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end. 


R. MAYNARD LEONARD. 
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MISSUS AND I. 


A WILTSHIRE BALLAD. 


I 


HAILE zheppurds wattched ther vloks by naight ”— 


It do vriz, zartin zure !— 
Yew zilver ztars, ye zhines zo braight, 
Bekase He wor zo poor! 


II. 


I zeems to zee, thic laimeztoan Cave, 
His Mayden Mawther maild ! 

The zhadow of luvv’s launly Grave, 
Swathing th’ Immortal Chaild ! 


Ill. 
I zits, and studs !— 
Mai missus zleeps, 
Past years vlit zoftly by ; 
Wee patterin’ vootsteps near me creeps, 
And wakk up mimory. 


IV. 


I mainds, when I wint coorting her, 
A rose-bloom on hur veice ; 

Our vurst kiss, neath the vriendly vir, 
Hur blushing vargin greace ! 


v. 
I nivver velt a man, till then, 


Aveard, with Uzzah’s ’and, 
To touch the Hark !— 


But bless ’ee ! then, 


I ’gan to hunderstand, 
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VI. 

That man and mayd med mak this earth 
The hangel’s resting-place ; 

Vind Heaven amang their children’s mirth, 
Or else vind Hell’s disgrace ! 


vil. 
Rooin ov hempires !—gashly wrecks, 
Vlung on the zhores ov Time ; 
Death-spactres, shriekin’ vrom those decks, 
Skarred wi’ Kain’s brand ov crime. 


VIII. 


It do vriz shairp, ould Veather Time ! 
Ow zound poor mawther zleeps! 

The winder ’s gray wi vorest-rime, 
Ow peart thic moonbaym peeps. 


IX. 


Peep on !—and kiss hur zilvery hayr. 
Peace—wisper droo hur dream ! 

Zhew she the zitty bilt vour-squayr, 
Plashed by Luvv’s crystal stream. 


x. 
Waife ov ma yewth ! 
Our dead zleeps well— 
One, neath the deep blue zea, 
Tangled wi’ weed and pink zea-shell— 
He be not dead to we! 


XI. 
Missus and I !— 
We humbly waits 
(She wor mai boyish luvv) ; 
Kneeling outzide vaith’s gowlden gates, 
Till we be caalled abuvv. 


ALAN BRODRICK. 





THE CATACOMBS OF PARTS. 


OW many there are in this England of ours who, quicker than 
| the fleeting days, picture to themselves with a loving eye 
some village churchyard as a calm and slumberous refuge ’twixt time 
and eternity ! 

In the midst of life’s wear and tear, its “ fitful fever,” it appears 
good to them to rest the eye of the mind upon the green-turfed 
mounds that swell towards the rustling trees, in which bird calls to 
bird amidst a calm, a holy silence. The flowers that nod in the 
fitful breezes, the swaying trees beneath the cloud-fiecked blue above, 
all, ali appeal with the sympathy of a dumb life to the living who are 
to die. In imagination they see the rustic folk crossing the meads 
to Sunday worship—drawing closer and closer to them as they lie 
there. In spite of the cold earth, they feel that they will not 
be alone. A human sympathy will brood over them, named or 
nameless dust though they may be. No! A quiet English church- 
yard has no horrors for the speculative thinker on the future, or at 
least none that will bear comparison with the gloom-shrouded depths 
of catacombs. To such a one, penetrating the darkness that veils 
the bones of the dead thousands, the thought that he may hope to 
rest one day beneath the flowers and trees, comparatively close to 
the glorious light of sun, will fall like a refreshing dew upon his 
soul. 

To some people it will come as a surprise to hear that there are 
catacombs at Paris. 

The fame of the similar collection of human remains at Rome 
would appear to have dwarfed out of sight the wondrous quarries 
that stretch beneath the greater portion of southern Paris. Never- 
theless, the catacombs of the French capital are a wonderful and a 
weird sight, and one that is open to any member of the public who 
makes a written application to Monsieur le Préfet de la Seine. 
Their historical origin is interesting, and aptly exemplifies the changes 
that time brings in its train. From a remote past down to the seven- 
teenth century they were merely quarries whence stone was drawn, 
and drawn to keep pace with the growth of the city above them. 
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The natural consequence of this drain upon the vitals of the city’s 
support was a subsidence, in 1774, which, by damaging property and 
bringing about numerous accidents, informed the public that some 
one must do something, or that nobody would be left to do any- 
thing. 

In 1777 a still stronger hint from below roused the Government 
to an activity, which expended its energy in supporting with piers and 
buttresses the most dangerous portions of the affected area. These 
works, continued from year to year, proved a fertile source of expense. 

In 1784 the question arose as to the disposal of the relics of 
mortality which were to be removed from the disused cemetery of 
the Innocents. 

It was suggested that the quarries should be still further 

strengthened and rendered compact by their adoption as catacombs. 
The suggestion met with approval, was adopted, and the transfer of 
the vast accumulation of bones entered upon with all due precau- 
tions. It was thus that the quarries became the garner-room of the 
Destroyer ; it was thus, as the various cemeteries within the city 
ceased to yawn for their dead, that they were made to yield up their 
silent tenants. 
' In 1786 the catacombs were solemnly consecrated. At this 
period the bones and skulls were being cast down on the floors of the 
caverns and passages in great heaps, without any attempt at order or 
arrangement ; nor was it till the year 1812 that the authorities com- 
menced the work which has culminated in the present artistic 
presentment of that which once formed the framework of living 
thousands. 

Come! we will descend together as two members of the public, 
and see a portion of this underground and silent world that extends 
its ramifications beneath 200 acres of Paris. We are in possession 
of our “ permits,” and according to direction find ourselves at the 
principal entrance on the right of the Place Denfert-Rochereau. 

We take our places in the gueue of those about to descend. We 
buy candles. An obliging stranger tears off a square piece from a 
newspaper and hands it to us with a polite bow. The careful, 
courteous man! He explains to us that presently it will be useful, 
if only ‘‘les messieurs ” will adopt this plan of catching the droppings 
of a flickering candle held in the bare hand ; and so saying he 
triumphantly thrusts his candle with a ripping, tearing noise through 
the paper. The idea is good, so good that it travels along the queue, 
and each candle soon boasts a paper guard. One o’clock strikes. 
The door guarding the entrance to the ninety steps that lead to 
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below swings open. Its harsh grating is the signal for a brisk 
fusillade of match-firing reports. The matches are applied to the 
candles ; a strong odour of tallow seethes through the mellow sun- 
shine, and through its sickly fumes we commence to slowly advance. 
Already the leading file has vanished within the doorway, and as we 
in turn approach the orifice a dull roar pours sullenly out to meet us. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp—we have passed beneath the archway, we are 
descending the spiral of the stone staircase. The air is heavy with 
the clangour of ponderous footfalls—murky with candle smoke 
that veils with weird effect the flickering, draught-driven light. As 
far, and just so far, as we can see above and below us, all is in move- 
ment ; dresses, coats, candles whirl slowly, uncertainly downwards. 
The very walls seem to writhe in the uncertain light, to mutter and 
moan with inarticulate voices. 

Down, down, down! All are in the rock-home of Death, A 
moment’s pause, a silence falls on the chattering crowd. Then, 
affrighted with their second’s fear, they sway onwards through a rocky 
gallery. Rock on either side of them, rock above them; here 
bare and arid, there slimy with oozing water and foul growths. The 
passage broadens out, it narrows, and ever and ever there is the 
black line on the roof that marks theroad. Suddenly a black shadow 
on the left or to the right. The eye plunges into the depths of these 
side roads, and recoils aghast at their mysterious gloom. The lights 
fileon. A thin glitter seams a dark gap with a flickering, broken 
line of light. “ Ah,” says the guide. ‘‘ Yes, a chain!” 

Still, forward, the shadows to right and left grow in size ; some 
have a sentry silently guarding their obscurity from rash obtrusion ; 
where there is no sentry there is a chain. 

A sudden check from in front breaks the continuity of the 
forward movement. 

We move on again, and lo! the rocks on either hand contract, 
change colour, break out into the gruesome design of a symmetrically 
built wall of bones and skulls. From the level of our heads down to 
the level of our feet, skull rests. upon skull, and leans back against 
the myriad bones behind. The shivering candlelight falls with un- 
equal rays upon the formal tiers ; it flashes coldly upon the grinning 
teeth, penetrates the mortarless crannies of the wall, and ever shows 
bone of many shapes and curves. Now it lights up a rent in some 
skull—a ghastly, jagged wound which haunts one with the thought 
of foul murder. Anon, it shimmers with erratic play on the trickling 
water that, pursuing its silent way from year to year, has crusted with 
a smooth gloss the skull beneath. 

H 2 
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Again the crowd checks. In the moment’s pause you approach 
the wall. An earth-stained skull, perhaps because larger than its 
comrades, centres your attention on its sunken orbits. You brood 
over it, are drawn to it, and as in a dream lay hands on its smooth 
cranium. The cold, clammy contact! Ah! how different from the 
warmth of a loving friend. Yet perchance ¢Ais, this too, was once a 
friend, the loadstone of a deep, broad love. 

On again, once more, and this time quicker. The skulls flash 
past in confused lines. It is a dance of death. A-rock shoots into 
view, bursts through the skulls. It is marked with black characters, 
which tell you that “it is sometimes better to die than to live.” 

Rock and lettering fade back into the darkness, but again and 
again the light outlines a phrase suchas “Tombeau de la Révolu- 
tion,” ‘‘ Tombeau des Victimes,” or a motto that sinks deep into the 
soul. 

The designs in skull and bone become more complicated. The 
walls become more lofty, rush from straight lines into curves, assume 
the form of chapels. Around and about you are skulls, skulls, skulls. 
Once these residues of men were even as you and I are zow. Think 
of it, each mouldering bone was once part of a life—a life! But 
now, Tragedy and Comedy lie indifferently side by side. Riches 
and poverty, the great and the low, lie jaw by jaw. 

None too great, none too humble to enter into Death’s lavish 
gift to the darkness that reigns in the catacombs. Their world has 
passed away, and the old order has given place to the new that now 
surges and seethes by their crumbling bones. They have been but 
a tide in the ocean of life, they have flowed and they have ebbed. 

But even as you dream or gibe, according to temperament, in 
one of these chapels, a faint, prolonged rustle comes stealing to the 
ear, swells and falls, and vanishes mysteriously as it came. 

What is it? The guide catches an inquiring eye, and explains, 
with a wealth of incisive gesture, that it is the va¢s moving. He 
makes the blood run cold with the horror of his account of those 
who have been lost in the catacombs and hunted to their death by 
the sharp-teethed rodents. 

He expatiates with pardonable pride on the precautions now 
taken by the authorities to guard against casualties of this nature, 
and sinks his voice to a whisper as he mentions the lost hundred 
of 1871. He points to the dark, chain-barred passages as he tells 
you who and what these men were. ‘Tis a tale that dwells in a 
blood-red past—a past which gave birth to the Commune of ’71. 
The Germans had besieged Paris and taken it; they had entered 
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the city as conquerors, and with their departure the humiliated, 
supersensitive city was to be further outraged by its own baser 
passions. The National Guard had been even during the siege 
disaffected towards the Government of the Republic, and with the 
departure of the Germans, it saw in the weakness of the Govern- 
ment then located at Versailles its opportunity for revolt.! Not having 
been disarmed, it possessed a brute force which gave it courage to 
act—it carried off the cannon to the heights of Montmartre and 
Belleville, under the plausible excuse of preserving them from the 
enemy. 

This was, in effect, revolt; and so President Thiers read it. 
He attempted the removal of the cannon on March 18. He failed ; 
and so commenced, the insurrection of the Commune and a siege ot 
Paris. 

A hundred thousand National Guards, together with the desperate 
characters common to every great city, were the thews and sinews 
of this social revolution, which was directed against property and 
labour-masters. It was initiated by working men, but in its short 
life of two months it was to seek power of the devil of cruelty, and 
to encourage to the surface of Parisian life the pétroleur and pétro- 
leuse. It was to grow drunk with blood, and with sottish fury to 
fire the Hétel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the Tuileries, the 
Ministry of Finance ; it was to corrupt its own body with murderous 
excess, and to slay by day and by night. Within the restraining 
influence of the Republican army concentrated at Versailles, it stung 
itself like a fire-imprisoned scorpion. 

But the debilitated Government at Versailles was recuperating ; 
it drew the siege closer, and hurled shot and shell faster and faster 
into the writhing city. It sent out its troops under Marshal 
MacMahon, and with bayonet and bullet it bore down the Com- 
munists, slew them without trial, without mercy, with no quarter for 
pétroleur or pétroleuse. Ten thousand corpses lay beneath its 
Victory ; the streets and prisons were red with blood ; the mark of 
the destroyer was on mansion and humblest of humble buildings. 

By the lurid light which the recollections of the Commune emit, 
the guide’s answers to a bystander, that the lost hundred were 


' Une partie de la garde nationale, la plus dangereuse, la plus redoutée, celle 
qui pendant le siége n’avait pas craint, en présence de |’étranger, sous ses yeux, 
sous ses bombes, de chercher 4 renverser par des coups de main le gouvernement 
de la défense nationale, cette portion haineuse et fiévreuse de la milice citoyenne 
n’avait point rendu lesZarmes, et sommée de le faire, avait répondu par un refus 
formel aux injonctions de Jl’autorité.—DE& BEAUMONT-Vassy, Hist. de la 
Commune en 1871. 
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insurgents and part of the garrison of Fort Vanves, becomes power- 
fully suggestive. And to here a question and there a question he 
makes reply, of how the insurgents fled before the Republican 
troops, on the fall of Fort Vanves. And how they had rushed away 
from the bayonets on their track to endeavour to seek safety in the 
silent gloom of the catacombs. ; 

His graphic words, intensified by the environment, reconstruct 
the scene, paint it with the vivid colours of a nightmare to the eyeballs 
straining to the dark mouth of the passages beyond. In thought, he 
takes us with the panic-stricken soldiers into the labyrinth. We feel 
a feverish fear of pursuit driving us further and further into the 
secretive gloom. A halt—and our labouring hearts grow calmer 
amidst the silence that yields no shout, no muffled footfall of 
pursuer. But our torches consume faster and faster away ; we must 
again seek light of day. Yet how! Everywhere, road across road, 
silent skull by silent skull, with never a clue to the open air, to the 
living world above. Again panic seizes us ; we run, run madly with 
many a stumble, forlife. Exhaustion finds usalone. Our comrades 
gone. Our torch, guarded with trembling hand, burning low. We 
hear the rats gathering in their hordes outside the pale of kindly, 
merciful light. They throw down a skull that rolls heavily to our 
feet. The light—— 

Ah! It must have been awful to have died in that thick black- 
ness with never a ray of light or hope. And we grow thankful 
that, as two of the public, we move on and on to the exit at the Rue 
Dareau, and find there life and sunshine. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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Comic OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


N R. PERCY FITZGERALD’ sketch of the Savoy Opera 

supplies a striking chapter in the history of dramatic and 
musical entertainment in England. Apart from the altogether excep- 
tional ability of the two men, the librettist and the composer, to 
whom the most brilliant and successful of the series are due, the 
experiment still in progress is interesting as the only successful 
attempt yet made to establish a genuinely national opera in the 
country. Many of my readers may remember the latest and most 
ambitious of their efforts, when, some thirty years ago, Macfarren’s 
“‘ Helvellyn ” and other works were given. ‘The result of these, as of 
other previous experiments, was disastrous. The Lyceum, under 
the management of S, J. Arnold, was known as the English Opera 
House, and many works which still rank high in musical estimation, 
notably Barnett’s “ Mountain Sylph,” were given. These included 
productions by numerous composers, from Braham to Macfarren. 
They were not wholly English, the most successful of all being Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz,” which preceded the “ Mountain Sylph” by about 
ten years, being first given in English in 1824. “Drury Lane, under 
consecutive managements, produced English operas by Baife, Wallace, 
Benedict, and other composers ; Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne 
played English operas both in London and in the country, but 
interspersed with them, if I rightly remember, adaptations from 
the French. I am, at any rate, safe in saying that no previous 
experiment has been so continuous, so successful, or approximately 
so remunerative as that of which, in his “ The Savoy Opera,” ! Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald has constituted himself the historian. 


Mr. FITzGERALD’s “ SAvoyY OPERA.” 


N the course of his task, Mr. Fitzgerald becomes the biographer 

of Mr. Gilbert and also, to some extent, of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Upon Mr. Gilbert’s literary career he dwells admiringly, pointing out 

in how many lines he has attained excellence and even eminence. 

To the writer of “ Sweethearts,” “Tragedy and Comedy,” “ Dan’l 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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Druce,” and other similar works, including even pieces such as 
** Charity,” “ Randall’s Thumb,” and “Tom Cobb,” it is impossible 
to refuse the title of a dramatist. His experiments in ‘ Topsy- 
turvydom” stand alcne and apart—things which no one has 
approached. In some of these, which have no aid of music, Mr. 
Gilbert shows to higher advantage than in comic operas his amazing 
gifts. This is, however, but a single opinion, and is probably not 
that of one in ten of my readers. I, none the less, regard “The 
Palace of Truth,” and “Pygmalion and Galatea,” to say nothing of 
“Sweethearts,” which is just as fantastic as either, with an affection 
that I am not able to bestow on “The Pirates of Penzance” or 
“The Mikado,” masterly and popular.as I own these to be. It 
is with the Savoy operas that Mr. Fitzgerald is primarily con- 
cerned. His prefatory sketch of Mr. Gilbert’s career has, however, 
much interest. Abundant justice is done to Mr. Gilbert’s more 
serious efforts, and a word of favourable comment is bestowed upon 
pieces such as “The Ne’er Do Well” and “ Brantlingham Hall,” 
neither of which succeeded, while one had the unenviable fortune to 
be presented in two different shapes and to fail in both. 


ORIGIN OF THE LATEST ForM or Comic OPERA. 


N the success of “ Cox and Box,” in which Mr. Gilbert had no share, 
the libretto being by Mr. Burnand, the first suggestion of the 
series of Savoy Opera seems to be found. “Thespis among the 
Olympians,” produced at the Gaiety on Boxing Day, 1871, was Mr. 
Gilbert’s first effort at operatic extravaganza as distinguished from 
burlesque, in which form of composition he had made some previous 
essays. I am one of the few people who recall the performance at the 
St. James’s of “ Dulcamara,” Mr. Gilbert’s first dramatic production; 
a burlesque on old lines, but showing a freshness and drollery not 
then common in that form of composition. On March 27, 1875, 
at the Royalty Theatre, the partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan 
began with “ Trial by Jury,” subsequently transferred to the Strand. In 
the early work Mr. Gilbert exhibited most of the peculiarities by 
which his subsequent pieces are characterised. Banter of some 
dignitary, of which a species of comic autobiography forms a part, 
underlies most of the operatic work. In this case it was ajudge. In 
his “ Bab Ballads” bishops had been a special object of his raillery. 
In subsequent days we were to ascend from an admiral to a lord 
chancellor, and royalty itself was not quite to escape the hardened 
jester. Not less prophetic, so to speak, of the future, was Sir Arthur’s 
share, and the music had, besides its drollery and beauty, that almost 
ecclesiastical flavour which has since remained a principal charm. 
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GILBERTIAN Humour. 


R. FITZGERALD'S work consists of record rather than 
comment, and, as such, is the more important. Having 
witnessed himself most, if not all, of the first representations of the 
Savoy operas, Mr. Fitzgerald is a trustworthy chronicler. In addi- 
tion, moreover, to the analogue of the play and the description of 
the characters, he gives us gems from the dialogue, and reproduces as 
illustrations many of the most picturesque or suggestive scenes. I 
do not know whose is the indiscretion, but Mr. Gilbert’s proceedings 
at rehearsal, comic enough in many cases, but always valuable as far as 
the effect to be produced is concerned, are faithfully depicted. When 
an actress, more than a little proud of her position, told Mr. 
Gilbert that she objected to standing anywhere but in the centre of 
the stage, Mr. Gilbert good-naturedly and persuasively urged, “Oh ! 
but this is zo¢ Italian opera ; this is only a low burlesque of the 
worst possible kind.” Always equally firm, but not always equally 
polite, was the great master of ‘‘ Topsyturvydom” with men. It may 
interest Mr. Fitzgerald as well as the reader to know that at the pro- 
duction of one of his early pieces, long before the Gilbert-Sullivan 
conjunction, an old and obstinate ballet-master refused to set 
the dance as Mr. Gilbert wished. It could not, the ballet-master 
proiested, be done, and he paced up and down the stage muttering 
“What can he know about it?” “ Very well,” said the peremptory 
and no less obstinate author, “cut out the ballet!” It is needless 
to say that, in defiance of impossibility, all that was required was ulti- 
mately done. One utterance of Mr. Gilbert I will quote from the 
delightful volume. “I have no notion,” writes he to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“what Gilbertian humour may be. It seems to me that all humour, 
properly socalled, is based upona grave and quasi-respectful treatment 
of the ridiculous and absurd.” Notwithstanding this protest, Mr. 
Fitzgerald holds that there is a special sort of “ Gilbertian humour” 
of which the dramatist has the patent. 


CHAUCER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


T is now some years ago since a suggestion of mine as to the 
desirability of a complete Bibliography of Chaucer drew upon 

me rebuke from the zealous and erudite founder of the Chaucer 
Society, who declared that the task had been accomplished. It was 
a case of the story of the gold and silver shield. The founder and I 
did not mean the same thing. At a recent meeting of the Biblio- 
graphicai Society, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., read an important 
paper on the Bibliography of Chaucer, in which the desirability of a 
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guide to the scattered publications of the poet was said to have been 
long felt. In late years only has it been possible to marshal facts, 
many of which have been recently collected by Professor Skeat and 
other diligent and indefatigable students. Apart from MSS., of 
which very many are in existence, four folio editions of the “‘ Canter- 
bury Tales” were printed, as is pointed out, in less than half a 
century by Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn de Worde. I am glad to 
think that the work is likely to be undertaken, and can only hope 
that a specially desirable portion on which I previously insisted, the 
collation of the editions, and the declaration of the manner by which 
they can be identified, may be included in the scheme. This is 
chiefly useful to collectors, but is not without value to students. 


Pepys REDIVIVUS. 


R. WHEATLEY has got half through his task of supplying 

the unabridged “ Diary of Samuel Pepys,”' to which I 

have previously referred. Four volumes out of eight have now 
seen the light, and the great diarist stands revealed to us in his 
true light. Not altogether calculated to raise our estimate of 
Pepys is the new information conveyed. As a “human document,” 


however, to use the slang of the day, his diary is the most precious 
we possess. Compared with his avowals, the frank debauchery of 
Casanova, the affected sincerity of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and 
the cynical sensuality of Rétif de la Bretonne seem hypocrisy. It 
is marvellous now to conceive of men hesitating as to the interest 
of these self-confidences, and giving them grudgingly bit by bit. 
Now for the first time do we realise their full significance, and find 
how bare has been laid to us a human heart. Jealous, libertine, 
cowardly, self-seeking, and “ indifferent honest” is Pepys, but so far 
from disliking him we have always prized his company and shaken 
him, so to speak, by the hand. Now even, when we know him 
better than ever, we cannot turn wholly away from him. We purse 
up our lips and frown sternly at his peccadilloes. In the end we 
forgive him, he is such an amusing rascal. I wonder if anyone has 
pointed out how like he is to a creation (long subsequent) of Beau- 
marchais? Figaro is Pepys in Court livery. 


Pepys’ SHORTCOMINGS. 


HE chief information we get with regard to Pepys is, as one 
may say, concerning the more animal aspects of his nature. 
Upon his physical maladies he is needlessly diffuse. His moral 


 G. Bell & Sons. 
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ailments are more interesting to diagnose. He pleads in excuse 
of having purchased a pair of gloves trimmed with yellow ribbon 
of “ Doll our pretty "Change woman,” that “she is so pretty, that, 
God forgive me! I could not think it (the expense) too much ;” 
then adds, with the naiveté and candour that are the special 
charm of his confession—*“ which is a strange slavery that I stand in to 
beauty, that I value nothing else near it.” But a poor excuse, how- 
ever, is this homage to beauty, for those proceedings with Mrs. 
Lane, often repented of and often renewed, which can incur from no 
moralist condemnation sterner than, in his penitential moods, Pepys 
is himself disposed to award. It is much to be regretted, however, 
that his adoration of the sex is accompanied by no great chivalry of 
bearing. When Mrs. Lane contracts a disastrous marriage he is only 
anxious to escape the necessity of contributing to her aid. To his 
wife he behaves occasionally with intolerable rudeness, blackening 
her eye, and owning to having once pulled her nose—surely the crown- 
ing indignity that can be put upon the fair sex. So hard did he 
tweak, moreover, that he made her weep, and, as he himself holds, 
not without cause, since he opines that he must have hurt her. 
Unwise Mr. Pepys, to bring tears into those eyes which shone so 
brightly and concerning the glances of which thou wert so jealous ! 


“THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


DO not care as a rule to deal with matters that appear in 

other periodicals, especially things which I do not and cannot 
approve. For once I depart from my practice. Under the head 
“The Tree of Knowledge,” many writers, some of them among 
those who have made the boldest studies of feminine aberration, 
have discussed publicly, and, of course, before girls among others, 
the duties of a mother in enlightening her daughters as to respon- 
sibilities and perils concerning which, to such, a mother only can 
speak. My own feelings rise in revolt against such investigations 
in works of general circulation. I am going to scold nobody, not 
even the women who counsel what I think against beauty and 
nature. I will not even contribute any further ideas of my own. I 
may quote, however, with approval, a few words from different par- 
ticipators in the dispute who partake my view. Most outspoken of 
all is Mrs. Lynn Linton: “I deprecate the public discussion 
of the whole subject. I think it indecent and unnecessary. 
There are certain things which belong to the secret life of the 
home, and to drag these out into the light of day is a violation 
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of all the sanctities, all the modesties of one’s existence,” &c. Mr. 
Zangwill treats the notion with contempt. , To tell girls certain things 
is, he says, “to credit them with a prurience which even the woman- 
novel shall not persuade me to believe in. Since the whole question 
is never discussed honestly, the pother about it affords me no instruc- 
tion and but little amusement.” Mr. Walter Besant coquets a little 
with the subject, but “‘as to the expediency of teaching a girl what 
very likely her own father has never known” has doubts. Briefly and 
judiciously the Chief Rabbi holds “that no necessity exists for 
a mother to disclose to her daughter those facts of which during her 
childhood she has been kept ignorant.” Mrs. Gosse also speaks tem- 
perately and timidly. I am, at least, not alone in my dislike to such 
discussion. 


THE SLAIN BULL-FIGHTER. 


HAT I have before said concerning the detestable influence 
of the Spanish bull-fight has been amply justified. Thanks, 
principally to them, the Spaniard is the cruellest and most ferocious 
of European races. I have spoken of the mother holding out her 
infant to crow over the sight of a horse gored and ript up, and 
stumbling as it entangled its feet in its own intestines. On these 
horrors I will not further dwell Proof, however, of the influence 
of the sport is supplied in the fate of Espartero, gored to death 
in the Madrid arena while dischargine his functions as matador. 
The poor fellow—for such, though loathing his occupation, I 
must call him—was carried outside to die. The audience, provided 
with a sensation the more, would hear of no stoppage of the enter- 
tainment, and the corrida de toros, or baiting of the bulls, went on 
without a moment’s respite. Can my reader fancy anything much 
more grim than the life-blood welling away from the man outside 
while the acclamations by the mob of his successor were ringing in 
his ears! I see that the question of repressing the bull-fight is 
about to be raised in the Spanish Parliament. Not very sanguine 
am I astothe result. I fear indeed, that, supposing the resolution 
to suppress the bull-fight to be carried in Parliament, an attempt to 
enforce the measure would bring about a revolution. Enforced, 
however, it must be if Spain is to rank as a civilised country, and 
if Europe is not still, as has been said, to “end at the Pyrenees.” 
What is worse is that the contagion has spread beyond the Pyrenees, 
and that the fairest cities of Southern France are grievously infected 
with it. An attempt, however, to introduce into Paris the thin end 
of the wedge was, I am glad to think, a failure. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








